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REV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D. 

fyc.  Sfc.  fyc. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

Aware  of  the  risks  to  which  this  pub¬ 
lication  must  expose  me,  I  feel  peculiarly  grateful  for  the  cordial 
and  polite  manner  in  which  you  have  consented  that  I  should 
take  shelter  under  your  distinguished  name.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
claim  for  my  opinions  the  sanction  of  your  approbation,  as  you 
have  not  seen  my  manuscript,  nor  heard  any  but  a  brief  and 
imperfect  statement  of  my  views:  your  permission,  therefore, 
implies  no  more  than  an  indulgent  belief  on  your  part,  that  they 
are  not  unlikely  to  deserve  some  attention. 

In  discussing  that  part  of  my  subject  which  involves  con¬ 
siderations  connected  with  religion,  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
adopted  a  view  which  is  likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  religious  world.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  all  who  have 
the  means  of  knowing  Ireland  thoroughly,  will  see,  that,  if 
the  course  which  I  have  pointed  out  be  not  followed,  one  of 
two  things  must  happen :  either  the  country  must  be  left  des¬ 
titute  of  an  efficient  provision  for  education,  or  else  measures 
must  be  sanctioned  which  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  truth,  and  tend  to  prolong  the  spiritual  darkness  of 
the  people. 

At  all  events,  your  kindness  has  secured  me  a  favourable 
hearing  from  some  who  might  otherwise  have  denied  it  to  me; 
for  no  one  will  suppose,  that  the  person  who  thus  addresses  you 
is  either  an  enemy  or  a  lukewarm  friend  to  that  Divine  Truth, 
in  whose  defence  and  propagation  you  have  been  made  the  in¬ 
strument  of  such  wide  and  splendid  usefulness.  Accept  my 
warmest  assurances  of  respect  and  esteem;  and  believe  me  to  be, 


Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

R.  J.  BRYCE. 


Academy ,  Belfast,  11  th  Aug.  1828. 


PREFACE. 


In  all  schemes  of  popular  education  that  have  been  recently  presented  to 
the  British  public^  either  on  paper  or  in  practice,  there  is  one  radical  error , 
namely,  that  they  are  calculated  only  for  the  poor, — and  one  fatal  defect , 
namely,  the  omission  of  all  provision  for  the  regular  professional  education 
of  teachers.  In  the  following  pages,  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  two  posi¬ 
tions,  on  which  the  justice  of  the  foregoing  observation  depends.  These 
positions  are.  That  a  good  system  of  education  for  the  lower  classes*  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  people,  cannot  exist;  and  That  all  endeavours  to  improve 
education,  however  zealous  and  generous  they  may  be,  must  utterly  fail ,  as  to 
every  purpose  of  real  value,  unless  means  be  provided  for  enabling  teachers 
to  study  education  as  a  liberal  art,  founded  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Mind.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  erect  Teaching  into  a  fourth 
learned  profession,  by  establishing  a  Professor  of  the  Art  in  every  Univer¬ 
sity, — by  requiring  from  those  who  study  under  him  a  good  previous  edu¬ 
cation,  and,  in  particular,  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  mind, — and 
by  making  a  certificate  of  attendance  on  his  instructions  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  every  public  charge  connected  with  the  education  of  youth, 
from  the  presidencies  of  our  richest  and  most  illustrious  colleges,  to  the 
masterships  of  our  humblest  village  schools. 

After  the  following  pages  were  printed,  the  author  met  with  two  u  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Teaching,”  by  Mr.  Professor  Pillans; 
and,  though  differing  from  that  gentleman  in  some  minor  details,  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  the  second  of  the  above  positions — the  paramount  importance 
of  giving  teachers  a  professional  education — earnestly  and  ably  maintained 
by  a  person  of  so  high  standing  in  literature,  and  so  high  reputation  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  man. 

The  plan  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity  and  cheapness.  It  lays  hold 
of  one  principle  of  human  nature,  by  which  all  the  necessary  checks  and 
balances  will  be  called  into  existence  the  instant  that  the  system  begins 
to  work.  And  it  must  be  evident  to  every  attentive  reader  of  the  following 
pages,  that  all  which  they  propose,  even  including  the  establishment  of 
Universities,  might  be  accomplished,  without  any  permanent  charge  on  the 
national  purse,  for  one  half  of  the  sum  that  has  already  been  expended  in 
well-meant,  but  utterly  inefficient  endeavours  to  improve  education  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Into  the  details  which  would  have  rendered  this  position  obvious, 
the  author  has  not  entered,  because  he  intended  only  a  “  Sketch but  he  is 
ready,  at  ahy  time,  to  fill  up  the  outline.  Conscious  of  having  no  other 
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PREFACE. 


object  than  the  public  good,  he  feels  that  he  would  be  casting  an  ungenerous 
suspicion  upon  the  candour  and  patriotism  of  the  distinguished  individuals 
from  whose  views  and  plans  he  has  dissented,  if  he  were  to  offer  one  word 
of  apology. 

As  there  are  many  persons  in  the  world,  who,  judging  of  others  by  them¬ 
selves,  conceive  that  no  man  can  be  actuated  by  any  but  selfish  motives,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  author  of  these  pages  is  fully  aware  that 
the  effect  of  the  measures  which  he  proposes,  would  be  to  render  country 
schools  so  good,  that  many  persons  who  now  send  their  children  to  semi¬ 
naries  in  large  towns  would  have  them  educated  at  home;  but,  novice  though 
he  is  in  Political  Economy,  he  is  not  Luddite  enough  to  suppose  that  he  could 
be  materially  injured  by  such  a  result.  Yet,  were  it  even  so,  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  between  his  own  interest,  and  the  interest 
of  millions.  There  is  one  object*  indeed,  which  he  avows  candidly;  and 
whoever  shall  choose  to  charge  him  with  selfishness  for  entertaining  it, 
is  welcome :  he  wishes  to  raise  the  profession  of  Teaching,  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  he  is  convinced,  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  doing  so,  than  to  prevail 
upon  its  members  to  study  their  art  philosophically:  the  profession  of  a  sur¬ 
geon  was  identified  with  that  of  a  barber,  till  surgeons  began  to  be  men  of 
science.  Complaints  have  often  been  made,  that  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
paid;  and  that,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  the  station  which  they  ought 
to  hold  in  society,  their  incomes  should  be  improved.  The  author  ascribes 
that  evil  to  the  present  defective  state  of  the  science  of  education.  Bring 
to  market  an  education  worthy  of  the  name, — an -education  intellectual  from 
first  to  last,  and  therefore  fitted  to  gratify  the  intellectual  cravings  of  man, — 
and  it  will  be  eagerly  sought  after,  and  liberally  paid  for,  so  soon  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  shall  be  assured  that  it  is  not  the  unpalatable  drug  which  has  been  hitherto 
sold  to  them  under  the  name  of  education. 

From  the  great  mass  of  his  own  profession,  the  author  confidently  ex¬ 
pects  a  generous  reception.  But,  if  any  shall  feel  disposed  to  spurn 
him,  as  an  arrogant  pretender  to  superior  illumination,  he  begs  them  to 
hear  him  for  one  moment.  Peculiar  circumstances  called  his  attention  in 
early  life  to  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  furnished  him  with  unusually 
favourable  opportunities  of  studying  the  subject;  and,  if  he  be  possessed  of 
any  important  truths  which  are  not  generally  known,  the  wish  nearest  to  his 
heart  is,  to  be  able  to  communicate  them  to  his  brethren,  and  to  receive,  in 
return,  the  results  of  their  experience  and  reflection. 


ERRATA. 

Line  29  of  page  37,  for  first  read  just. 

-  6  and  5  from  foot  of  page  45,  for  perseverance  read  permanence * 


SKETCH  OF  A  PLAN 

FOR  A  SYSTEM  OF 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


“  Ought  the  public  to  give  any  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
people?”* — The  answer  given  to  this  question  by  the  great  writer 
who  proposes  it,  is  deficient  in  the  simplicity  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  general  principle,  which  almost  always  characterize  the 
correct  and  general  solution  of  a  problem  in  any  department  of 
science.  This,  therefore,  is  presumptive  evidence,  that  he  has 
not  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  subject;  though  it  must  be  owned* 
that  he  has  cast  much  light  upon  it.  We  are  disposed  to  suspect, 
that  some  important  elements  of  the  question  have  been  even  yet 
overlooked;  and  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  upon 
it,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  this  imperfect  investigation.  Yet 
we  do  not  mean  to  investigate  it  here.  Our  object  is  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  general  topics,  but  to  prescribe  for  the  wants  of  a  particular 
people.  In  doing  this,  we  must,  it  is  true,  be  guided  by  general 
principles;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  introduce  none  that  can  be 
controverted:  and  those  who  hold,  as  a  general  position,  that  the 
negative  answer  to  Dr.  Smith’s  question  is  the  correct  one,  may 
yet  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  an  exception  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

The  grand  objection  to  a  national  system  of  education  consists 
in  a  generalization  of  that  principle  of  Political  Economy,  which 
condemns  the  giving  of  bounties  on  particular  branches  of  trade. 
The  supply  of  any  article  of  trade,  it  is  said,  ought  always  to  be 
left  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  any  attempt  to  increase 


*  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations. 
B 
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the  supply  by  other  stimulants  is  ultimately  injurious:  if  there  be 
consumers,  there  will  be  manufactures;  if  there  be  purchasers, 
sellers  will  soon  spring  up.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  principle, 
when  applied  to  merchandise  and  manufactures,  the  thinking  part 
of  mankind  are  now  pretty  generally  convinced:  but  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  it  to  education  implies  an  assumption,  the  truth  of  which 
is  not  so  universally  conceded;  namely,  that  education,  in  its 
essence,  and  in  all  its  relations,  is  strictly  and  literally  an  article 
of  trade.*  It  must  be  admitted,  that  education  possesses  many 
qualities  in  common  with  articles  of  ordinary  traffic;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  it  has  other  properties,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  ought  to 
modify  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  it.  If  education  had  no 
other  effects  on  him  who  receives  it,  than  that  of  ministering  to 
his  enjoyment,  or  that  of  qualifying  him  for  certain  employments 
by  which  he  may  earn  his  bread,  it  would  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  article  of  trade.  If  knowledge  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  mental  luxury,  or  an  instrument  of  profitable  industry, 
applicable  to  a  few  particular  callings,  the  teacher  and  pupil 
would  stand  to  one  another  and  to  society  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  jeweller  who  makes  a  ring,  and  the  lady  who  wears  it,  or  the 
carpenter  who  sells  a  plough,  and  the  farmer  who  purchases  it. 
Education  would  then  call  for  the  attention  of  a  government  no 
more  than  plough-making  or  jewellery;  and  the  best  thing  that 
legislators,  in  their  capacity  of  political  economists,  could  do  for 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  to  let  it  alone.  But  education  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  men  better  members  of  society — to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crimes.  Thus,  besides  its  connexion  with  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  jurisprudence,  the 
other  great  province  of  the  studies  of  a  legislator;  and,  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  represses  crime  by  inflicting  punishment,  he 

*  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  several  of  his  publications  on  political  economy,  has 
pointed  out  a  distinction  between  the  physical  wants  of  man  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  intellectual  and  moral  wants  on  the  other  hand;  and  from  this 
distinction  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  endowments.  We  have  not  made  use 
of  his  principle,  partly  because  the  admirable  works  in  which  it  is  developed 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  every  person  interested  about  education; 
and  partly  because,  coinciding  perfectly  with  his  views,  as  far  as  the  moral 
condition  and  the  moral  wants  of  man  are  concerned,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  principle  admits  of  some  doubt,  or  at  least  needs  some  limitation,  when 
applied  to  the  intellectual. 
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ought  to  prevent  it  by  imparting  education.  If,  then,  the  indi¬ 
viduals  composing  a  community  are  so  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  education,  as  to  seek  it  for  themselves,  and  thus 
elicit  a  sufficient  supply,  it  is  well;  but,  if  not,  then  the  importance 
of  education  to  society  at  large  seems  to  justify  those  to  whose 
charge  the  interests  of  society  are  committed,  in  making  some 
efforts  to  promote  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  cannot  be 
educated,  unless  they  be  first  made  willing;  there  must  be  a 
voluntary  coming  forward  to  it,  as  to  a  thing  pleasant  or  useful; 
therefore,  legislators  can  do  nothing  for  education  without  exciting 
among  the  people  a  demand  for  instruction .  And,  this  once  done, 
they  ought  to  interfere  no  farther,  save  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  such  regulations  as  shall  give  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education  every  facility  for  carrying  it  on  effectually. 
It  becomes  a  question  then,  How  may  a  demand  for  education  be 
excited  among  a  people? — In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we 
must  call  to  mind  that,  in  all  cases  of  merchandise,  demand,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  preceded  by  supply.  Before 
any  new  invention  is  made  known,  it  cannot  of  course  be  said  to 
be  in  demand.  But,  if  it  is  in  itself  useful  or  agreeable,  there 
exists  a  latent  want  of  it,  which  is  roused  into  an  earnest  and 
clamorous  demand,  whenever  a  supply  is  presented.  Fifty  years 
ago,  there  was  no  demand  for  safety-lamps  or  kaleidoscopes, 
because  they  were  not  known.  But  there  existed  evils  which  the 
former  were  fitted  to  avert,  and  tastes  which  the  latter  were 
adapted  to  gratify:  there  was,  therefore,  a  want  of  both;  and  this 
was  wakened  into  a  demand ,  when  the  safety-lamp  and  the  kalei¬ 
doscope  were  offered  to  the  world.  It  is  true,  that  the  demand, 
once  awakened,  is  what  must  regulate  the  supply;  as  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force  of  the  regulator  of  a  steam-engine,  sets  a  limit  upon 
that  power  to  which  it  owes  its  own  existence.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that,  while  small  obstacles  in  the  way  of  procuring  a  supply 
have  a  tendency  to  whet  the  demand,  great  or  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  are  sure  to  diminish  or  extinguish  it:  demand  can  no  more 
exist  without  supply,  than  love  without  hope.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  as  follows:  We  shall  grant,  that  education  is  an  object  of 
political  economy,  and  that,  as  an  article  of  trade,  it  ought  to  be 
left  entirely  to  itself;  but  we  must  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 


that  it  is  also  connected  with  jurisprudence,  and  that  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  public  virtue  and  public  safety  ought  therefore  to  look  to 
it.  Yet  these  two  positions  are  not  contradictory.  The  science 
of  jurisprudence  tells  the  legislator  to  excite,  if  he  can,  a  demand 
for  education  where  it  is  wanting:  the  science  of  political  economy 
teaches  him  to  leave  the  supply  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand.* 
We  leave  the  political  economists,  therefore,  in  full  possession  of 
their  favourite  principle  of  demand  and  supply;  but  we  call  upon 
them  to  concede  to  us,  that,  if  a  country  is  destitute  of  education, 
and  if  there  is  very  little  appearance  of  a  supply  of  teachers  being 
called  forth  by  the  spontaneous  operation  of  the  ordinary  motives 
that  stimulate  men  to  industry,  then  the  direct  bearing  of  educa¬ 
tion  upon  the  moral  habits  of  the  people-f-  makes  it  the  duty  of 

*  We  would  say  that  political  economy  teaches  him  also,  that  a  demand 
can  be  awakened  only  by  a  supply,  were  it  not  that  we  are  such  novices  as 
to  be  uncertain  whether  this  be  a  recognised  principle  of  the  science  in 
which  all  sects  agree.  At  least  il  doit  Vetre . 

f  The  difference  between  giving  public  encouragement  to  education,  and 
giving  it  to  any  branch  of  ordinary  traffic,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
difference  between  the  effects  of  the  two  on  an  individual  man  in  his  social 
capacity.  A  man  buys  a  coat:  he  gets  comfort,  convenience,  luxury — in  a 
word,  enjoyment,  for  his  money;  while  the  seller  is  furnished  with  the 
means  of  supplying  some  other  want  of  his  own — bread,  for  example,  for  his 
breakfast:  and  there  the  matter  ends.  Neither  of  them  has  undergone,  from 
this  transaction,  any  operation  that  could  make  him  a  better  member  of  so¬ 
ciety.  A  man  buys  education:  he  gets  enjoyment;  but  there  the  matter 
ends  not.  The  man  who  has  provided  himself  with  a  new  coat  is  not  directly 
affected  by  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  he  is  warmer  and  finer  than  before. 
Indirectly ,  indeed,  it  may  affect  him  otherwise;  he  may  be  more  disposed  to 
the  discharge  of  his  social  duties,  from  the  improvement  occasioned  in  the 
state  of  his  feelings  by  being  relieved  from  the  disquietude  of  cold,  or  the 
consciousness  of  a  shabby  appearance.  But,  besides  operating  in  a  similar 
way,  education  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  him  a  better  member  of  society. 
The  knowledge  which  it  imparts  will  bring  him  acquainted  with  principles 
and  maxims  of  practical  wisdom;  the  strength  given  to  his  reasoning  faculties, 
by  exercise,  will  make  him  more  likely  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  perceive,  that  in  doing  well  and  justly  to  others,  he  is  following 
the  surest  way  to  advance  his  own  happiness;  the  habit  of  self-command 
which  he  has  acquired,  partly  from  the  discipline  of  a  school,  and  partly  from 
the  control  he  was  obliged  to  exercise  over  his  own  mind  in  fixing  it  upon 
the  objects  of  his  study,  will  lessen  the  risk  of  his  being  carried  away  by 
evil  passions.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  speak  of  encouragement  offered 
to  education,  as  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  with  encouragement  offered  to 
trade.  The  latter  proceeds  upon  a  principle  of  political  economy  which  is 
now  generally  condemned  as  unsound;  the  former,  upon  a  principle  of  juris¬ 
prudence  the  most  indisputable — that  it  is  better  to  prevent  crime  by  re¬ 
moving  the  motives  to  it,  when  that  can  be  done,  than  to  repress  it  by 
punish  ment. 
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the  legislature  to  interfere,  and  to  promote  education  by  awaken¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  instruction. 

Now,  the  case  we  have  supposed  is  precisely  the  case  of  Ireland. 
She  is  miserably  deficient*  in  education;  therefore  the  people  are 
disposed  to  insubordination  and  crime.  There  is  no  probability, 
that  such  a  demand  for  education  will  be  raised,  the  people  being 
left  to  themselves,  as  will  do  away  or  mitigate  the  evils  which 
arise  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  discipline,  and  intellectual 
culture.  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  education,  though  there 
is  great  want.  Although,  therefore,  the  rule — that  education, 
like  commerce,  should  be  left  to  regulate  itself  and  support 
itself — were  indisputable  as  a  general  maxim,  we  maintain  that  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  there  should  be  an  exception  made;  and  that 
Humanity  and  Jurisprudence  should  interfere,  and  claim  to 
have  a  voice  along  with  Political  Economy,  in  the  decision  of 
the  question. 

A  demand  for  education,  then,  wants  to  be  excited  in  Ireland. 
This,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  can  only  be  done  by  offering  a 
supply,  abundant,  cheap,  and  of  good  quality.  For  this  a  little 
sacrifice  of  capital  is  necessary.  The  people  do  not  now  know  the 
value  of  education;  but  let  them  once  taste  its  sweets,  and  they  will 
become  eager  for  it.  Surely  a  few  thousands  would  be  well 
laid  out  in  exciting  such  a  spirit;  and  we  can  see  no  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done,  but  by  establishing  a  judicious  system  of  na¬ 
tional  education.  That  supply  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  excite  the  demand,  must  be  offered  to  the  people  at 
a  considerable  expense: — there  would  be  in  the  beginning  a 
dead  loss,  sufficient  to  ruin  any  individual  who  should  engage  in 
establishing  schools  as  a  matter  of  private  speculation;  or,  at 
least,  the  returns  would  be  so  tardy  and  uncertain  as  to  deter 
most  persons  who  possess  capital  from  investing  it  in  such  an 


*  With  the  question  of  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  we  have  nothing  to 
do:  one  party  ascribes  it  to  the  late  penal  laws;  the  other,  to  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  some  men,  not  connected  with  party, 
charge  it  on  both.  But  the  fact  is  generally  admitted;  and  those  who  deny 
it,  do  so  either  under  the  influence  of  the  most  absurd  national  partiality,  or 
for  party  purposes;  and  even  they  are  often  found  to  contradict  the  opinion 
in  one  sentence,  and  admit  its  truth  indirectly  in  the  next. 
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undertaking.*  Benevolent  societies  might  be  formed  for  the 
purpose;  but  a  system  of  education  established  by  such  societies, 
would  be  infinitely  inferior  to  one  supported  by  the  nation. 
First ,  a  voluntary  society,  composed  of  persons  of  very  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  understanding,  could  scarcely  be  brought  to 
sanction  any  thing  else  than  some  flimsy,  insufficient,  superficial 
system.  Secondly ,  government  could  bestow  upon  the  schools, 
by  an  enactment  or  a  charter,  privileges  and  laws  which  would 
knit  them  together  into  a  compact  body,  much  more  effec¬ 
tually  than  the  regulations  of  a  private  society.  Thirdly ,  pri¬ 
vate  societies  are  apt  to  claim  and  exercise  a  power  over  the 
schools  which  is  injurious:  the  government  is  much  more  likely 
to  embrace  the  rational  and  manly  principle  of  leaving  them,  like 
the  Scotch  parish  schools,  to  be  managed  by  persons  on  the  spot. 
Fourthly ,  voluntary  societies  depend  much  on  the  zeal  of  a  few 
individuals;  they  are,  therefore,  mortal,  and  afford  no  security 
for  a  permanent  system  of  national  education,  which,  like  that  of 
Scotland,  shall  serve  for  future  generations.  Lastly ,  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  accomplish  the  object  completely  and  effectually,  at  a 
much  less  expense  than  that  which  is  at  present  incurred  by  socie¬ 
ties,  in  doing  it  in  a  very  imperfect  and  inefficient  manner.*)- 
Whatever  may  become,  then,  of  the  general  question  of  endow¬ 
ments  for  education,  we  have  proved,  we  think,  that  the  particular 
case  of  Ireland  calls  for  some  exertion  of  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature.  Our  object  is,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
plan,  on  which  such  an  exertion  may  be  best  and  most  effectually 
made.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  begin  by  considering,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  what  are  the  chief  desiderata  in  a  system  of  national  education. 


*  I  have  often  thought  it  possible,  that  a  capitalist  might  find  it  ultimately 
profitable  to  employ  his  money  in  building  school-houses  throughout  the 
more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  appointing  masters,  and  exacting  a  per¬ 
centage  on  the  fees  of  the  scholars  as  his  own  remuneration.  I  am  aware 
that  the  returns  would  at  first  be  utterly  inadequate,  as  were  those  of  the 
Bridgewater  canals;  but  in  time  they  would  improve,  and  at  last,  to  speak  in 
mercantile  language,  might  perhaps  pay.  But  such  schools  never  will  be 
established;  the  chances  against  even  their  ultimate  success  being  so  many, 
and  its  remoteness,  even  if  its  arrival  were  certain,  being  so  great. 

f  The  children  educated  in  all  the  schools  that  are  maintained  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  public  money,  are  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole  number 
receiving  education  in  schools  in  Ireland. 
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In  the  first  place ,  then,  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure 
the  labours  of  well-qualified  teachers.  We  are  aware  that  this 
epithet  “  well-qualified”  is  of  a  very  vague  nature;  and  therefore 
we  must  state,  that  we  mean  teachers  greatly  superior  in  talent 
and  education  to  those  who  form  at  present  the  great  mass  of  that 
profession.  But  how  are  such  persons  to  be  induced  to  come  for¬ 
ward  as  teachers?  We  answer,  something  more  than  an  induce¬ 
ment  is  wanted.  To  offer  large  salaries  would  not  be  sufficient,  and 
it  is  not  necessary.  It  would  not  be  sufficient,  because  at  present 
there  do  not  exist,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  as  many  per¬ 
sons,  qualified  according  to  our  idea  of  the  requisite  qualifications, 
as  would  be  needed  to  supply  with  teachers  one  fourth  of  the 
schools  which  ought  to  exist  in  Ireland: — it  is  not  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  men  possessing  qualifications  as  difficult  of  attainment  as 
those  which  we  hold  to  be  necessary,  are  found  following  other 
professions  for  very  small  incomes. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  then,  is  to  create  a  race  of  school¬ 
masters;  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  establishing  institutions 
for  communicating  to  those  who  are  to  become  teachers,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  model  school  in  Kildare-street  will  immediately  occur  to  some 
of  our  readers,  as  an  institution  of  the  kind  we  are  recommending. 
But  it  is  not.  The  instruction  there  given  is  merely  a  knowledge 
of  forms  and  evolutions,  which  constitute  the  mechanism  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  system  of  teaching,  and  which  may  be  imparted  to  any 
biped  capable  of  being  drilled  into  a  rank-and-file  soldier.  Now 
we  propose,  that  the  next  generation  of  teachers  should  be  all 
persons  of  good  education,  and  of  abilities  not  below  mediocrity; 
and,  in  particular,  that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  the  human  mind ,  as  an  indispensable  preparative;  for 
the  same  reason  that  medical  students  begin  their  professional 
studies  with  anatomy.  We  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  all 
spend  their  time  in  weighing  the  merits  of  the  countless  systems 
and  theories  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  metaphysics;  but  that 
they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  few  facts  which  have 
been  ascertained  concerning  the  operations  of  mind,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  act  rationally  and  effectually  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  manage  and  instruct  the  minds  of  their  scholars. 
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We  are  well  aware,  that  we  shall  meet  with  few,  very  few,  who 
will  join  with  us  in  attaching  so  much  importance  to  this  qualifi¬ 
cation;  and  the  nature  of  the  present  sketch  prevents  us  from 
going  into  a  detailed  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  views.  We 
can  only  state  briefly,  as  the  result  of  our  own  reading  and  expe¬ 
rience,  that  there  is  an  art  of  education;  that  is,  a  system  of 
rules  for  managing  the  minds  of  children,  every  one  of  which  can 
be  referred  to  some  known  principle  of  the  human  mind.*  It  is 
on  all  hands  agreed,  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  children 
should  understand  every  thing  they  read,  and  more  especially 
every  thing  they  commit  to  memory.  Yet  there  is  not  a  child  in 
ten  thousand,  that  is  not  doomed  to  read,  and  to  say  by  rote, 
what  at  its  age  is  as  unintelligible  as  Arabic.  The  excuse  offered 
for  this  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  teachers,  being  generally  unacquainted  with  the  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  mind,  are  unable  to  accompany  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  book  with  such  oral  explanations  as  would  be  necessary 
to  make  them  intelligible.  They  know  not  the  laws  by  which 
ideas  are  formed  and  combined,  nor  the  laws  by  which  thought 
and  language  are  connected;  and  must,  therefore,  perform  the 
work  of  communicating  ideas,  and  explaining  words  and  sentences, 
in  much  the  same  way,  that  a  man  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology  would  perform  a  surgical  operation,  and  regulate  the 
treatment  of  the  patient,  when  the  operation  was  over.  It  is  a 
consequence  of  this  same  ignorance,  that  teachers  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  aware  of  the  vast  number  of  words  which  children  do  not 
understand;  nor  of  the  fact,  that  they  often  understand  the  indi¬ 
vidual  words  which  compose  a  sentence,  without  comprehending 
in  the  least  the  purport  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  Regarding  it, 
therefore,  to  be  impossible  to  explain  the  rules  of  English  Gram¬ 
mar  (for  example)  to  a  child,  they  content  themselves  with  forcing 
him  to  commit  them  to  memory;  hoping  that,  as  his  mind  expands, 


*  It  is  not  meant  to  say,  that  the  art  has  reached  perfection.  Improve¬ 
ments  and  corrections  may,  or  rather  must,  be  made  in  process  of  time,  both 
upon  the  rules,  and  upon  the  reasonings  by  which  they  are  derived  from 
fundamental  principles.  New  rules  will  also  be  discovered;  and  methods 
will  be  fallen  upon  for  overcoming  difficulties  which  now  seem  insurmount¬ 
able. 
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he  will  begin  by  degrees  to  understand  them  of  himself.  Now* 
a  teacher  acquainted  with  the  human  mind  will  endeavour  to  an¬ 
ticipate  this  process,  and  to  lead  his  pupil,  on  the  spot,  through 
those  steps  of  thought  which  are  necessary  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  the  words  that  he  treasures  up  in  his  memory,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  find  them  out  one  by  one  at  long  intervals,  under  the 
direction  of  blind  chance,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  thousand  blun¬ 
ders.  And  when  he  begins  to  the  task  of  explanation,  then  he  will 
find  all  his  stock  of  metaphysical  knowledge  brought  into  full  em¬ 
ployment.  The  pupil  will  misconceive  his  words,  and  the  source 
of  the  misconception  is  to  be  detected:  the  pupil  will  reason  wrong, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fallacy  must  be  discovered:  the  teacher  will 
take  for  granted,  in  his  explanation,  some  fact  or  principle  of 
which  the  pupil  is  ignorant,  or  use  some  word  which  the  pupil 
does  not  understand;  and  then  the  child,  though  heretofore  intel¬ 
ligent  and  attentive,  becomes  obtuse  as  a  statue,  till  the  preceptor 
discovers  his  omission  and  supplies  it.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
difficulties,  to  meet  which  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human 
thought  is  indispensible:  a  complete  enumeration  of  such  difficul¬ 
ties  would  be  impossible. 

But  a  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy  will  no  more  make 
a  teacher,  than  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  will  make 
a  physician.  The  medical  student  must  be  taught  what  use  to 
make,  in  managing  the  human  body,  of  his  knowledge  of  its 
structure  and  functions;  he  must  receive  instructions  from  prac¬ 
tical  men,  as  to  the  methods  which  have  been  suggested  and 
approved  by  experience  and  science;— and  it  ought  to  be  just  so 
with  the  teacher.  After  gaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  mind,  he  ought  to  study  the  practical  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  derived  from  the  theoretical  knowledge  which  science  fur¬ 
nishes.  There  ought  to  be  a  ■professor  of  the  art  of  teachings 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  detail  the  best  processes  and 
methods  of  treatment,  both  in  intellectual  and  moral  education; 
explaining  the  rationale  of  each,  and  giving  directions  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  different  kinds  of  mental  weakness  and  error  by  their 
appropriate  symptoms,  and  how  to  combat  them  by  appropriate 
remedies; — just  as  the  medical  student,  after  going  through  a 
course  of  anatomy,  places  himself  under  a  professor  of  the  theory 
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and  practice  of  physic.  Finally,  the  professor  ought  to  have  a 
school  under  his  superintendence,  in  which  the  practice  recom¬ 
mended  in  his  lectures  should  be  exemplified,  and  from  which  his 
students  would  acquire  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
must  act,  in  discharging  faithfully  the  duties  of  their  future  pro¬ 
fession;— just  as  the  student  of  medicine  learns  the  practice  of  his 
calling,  by  attending  upon  an  hospital. 

It  will,  we  are  aware,  be  stated,  that  there  are  surely  some 
good  teachers  at  present,  though  the  study  of  metaphysics  has 
never  been  made  an  indispensible  requisite  in  their  professional 
education;  and  that  many  have  done  themselves  credit  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office, 
without  having  attended  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Now, 
to  this  it  may  be  replied,  firsts  That  no  man  ever  can,  or  ever 
will  be,  a  good  teacher,  without  some  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind.  He  may  have  gathered  that  knowledge  in  an  irregular 
way,  from  his  own  observation,*  and  may  be  unacquainted  with 
the  technical  terms  by  which  they  who  study  the  subject  regularly, 
give  precision  to  their  language,  and  facilitate  their  mutual  inter¬ 
course;  but  he  must  have  gained  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  :  how  much,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  he 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  studying  it  regularly,  as  that  would 
have  been  the  means  of  rendering  his  views  more  clear,  and  his 
knowledge  more  accurate  and  minute?  Secondly ,  At  present 
every  man  must  hew  out  a  system  for  himsejf.  Twenty,  fifty, 
perhaps  a  hundred  ingenious  and  zealous  men  have  framed  sys¬ 
tems  of  teaching  for  themselves — more  or  less  perfect,  of  course, 


*  We  have  seen  it  observed  in  an  excellent,  but,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
anonymous  work, — after  which  we  have  not  now  time  to  inquire, — that 
many  people  who  exclaim  against  metaphysics  as  a  useless  study,  will  be 
found  to  be  themselves  pretty  deep  in  that  science,  without  knowing  that 
they  are.  The  object  of  the  author,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  is  to 
prove  that  Bacon’s  celebrated  maxim,  “  Knowledge  is  power,”  is  true  of 
metaphysics  as  well  as  of  the  otn^r  sciences.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in 
metaphysics  there  is,  at  present,  less  knowledge  and  more  speculation  than 
in  the  other  sciences.  A  time,  however,  is  coming  for  the  improvement  of 
that  study;  in  the  mean  time,  what  knowledge  we  have  acquired  ought  not 
to  lie  dormant. — -See  Appendix ,  No.  I.  Art.  1. 
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according  to  the  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  framers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
The  consequence  is,  that  even  among  good  teachers, — even  among 
the  few  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  treat  their  art  as  a 
practical  application  of  mental  science, — a  great  and  most  incon¬ 
venient  diversity  exists;  while  none  of  them  can  possibly  push 
discovery  or  improvement  to  any  great  length,  because  the  prime 
of  their  life  is  spent  in  reinventing  what  has  been  invented  before, 
committing  mistakes  that  have  been  twenty  times  committed,  and 
slowly  getting  rid  of  fallacies  that  have  been  twenty  times  detected. 
Now,  a  professor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  would  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  become  acquainted  with  as  many  different  systems  and 
methods  as  possible;  from  these,  and  from  his  own  observation 
and  reflections,  he  would  form  his  lectures;  and,  whether  he 
adopted  or  rejected  the  opinions  of  another,  or  advanced  original 
views,  he  would  “  render  a  reason”  for  the  doctrine  taught,  or 
the  plan  recommended,  by  referring  to  some  ascertained  truth  in 
the  science  of  mind ;  he  would  set  before  his  students  the  results 
of  many  hundreds  of  experiments;  he  would  point  out  to  them 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors;  and,  in  a  few  months,  would  make  them  masters  of  the 
speculations  and  the  experience  of  ages.  The  consequences  would 
be,  that  thousands  of  persons  who  would  never  have  thought  of 
forming  to  themselves  a  philosophical  system  of  teaching,  will 
have  a  system  prepared  for  them  by  the  industry  of  another; 
while  the  few  generous  spirits  who  would  have  set  themselves  to 
teach  philosophically  at  all  events,  will  be  saved  all  the  time  they 
would  have  lost  in  following  out  plans  long  ago  proved  to  be 
inefficient,  and  spared  all  the  mortification  of  embracing  an  idea 
as  a  new  and  valuable  truth,  and  finding  afterwards  that  it  is 
an  old  and  exploded  error.  By  this  means,  teachers  of  genius 
would  enter  upon  the  profession  with  more  knowledge  of  it,  than, 
as  things  now  are,  they  could  acquire  in  many  years :  they  would 
be  able  to  follow  up  the  high  task  of  discovery  and  improvement; 
both  because  their  knowledge  would  prevent  them  from  throwing 
away  their  attention  upon  abortive  schemes,  or  subjects  already 
explored;  and  because  the  correct  views  which  they  had  been 
helped  to  form  of  the  general  principles  of  their  art,  would  ena- 
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ble  them  to  prosecute  their  investigations  in  a  philosophical  and 
effective  manner.* 


To  conclude  the  subject  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  we 
beg  to  state,  that  every  man  who  undertakes  to  manage  the  young 
mind,  ought  to  have  his  own  mind  refined  and  invigorated  by  a 
good  and  solid  general  education.  The  different  parts  of  human 
knowledge  are  so  connected  together,  that  each  throws  light  upon 
another;  and  he  who  knows  no  subject  but  one,  can  scarcely  know 
it  well.  Now,  the  man  who  undertakes  to  explain  any  thing  to  a 
child-]-  needs  to  understand  it  thoroughly  himself:  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  absurd  in  him  to  attempt  an  illustration  of  it,  by  allud¬ 
ing  to  a  topic  which  the  child  does  not  understand;  but  the  light 
which  is  reflected  upon  it  from  some  collateral  department  of 
knowledge  may  make  it  clear  to  his  own  mind;  and  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  own  conception  of  it  will  enable  him  to  explain  it 
better,  even  when  he  cannot  use,  in  speaking  to  his  pupil,  the 
image  or  the  analogy  which  served  as  a  commentary  to  himself. 
The  chief  use,  however,  of  extensive  general  knowledge  in  a 
teacher,  is  to  be  found  in  that  training  which  a  diversified  course 
of  study  gives  to  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  exists  that  a  teacher  should  bring,  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  an  intellect  in  the  highest  tone  of  vigour  and  activity. 
This  intellectual  cultivation  can  only  be  attained  by  studying 
several  departments  of  science  and  literature  with  assiduity  and 
zeal.  And  when  we  consider  what  is  to  be  done  in  managing  the 
mind  of  a  child, — how  we  must  enter  into  all  its  modes  of  think- 


* 

*  We  request  the  reader’s  particular  attention  to  Appendix,  No.  I.  from 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  intellectual 
philosophy  to  the  practical  teacher  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  one  which  has 
been  frequently  urged,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  highest  names  in  modern  literature. 

f  The  skill  required  for  this  undertaking  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  tried  it.  But,  if  it  be  gone  about  with  skill,  there  is  no  employ¬ 
ment  more  agreeable.  No  wonder  that  Thomson’s  eulogy  on  the  “  delightful 
task”  appears  ridiculous  to  those  preceptors — how  numerous  they  are  we 
will  not  say— who,  instead  of  “  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,”  give 
themselves  no  trouble  about  ideas  at  all,  but  command  a  hapless  child  to  get 
by  rote  a  number  of  words ,  to  him  unintelligible,  and  flog  him  if  he  fails  to 
accomplish  the  intolerable  drudgery. 
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jng, — anticipate  all  its  doubts  and  difficulties,— discover,  often 
from  a  look  or  a  tone  of  the  voice,  its  secret  thoughts, — detect, 
from  broken  hints,  that  misconception  or  oversight  of  some  simple 
fact,  or  that  chasm  in  its  previous  knowledge,  which  retards  its 
progress,  or  gives  rise  to  apparent  dulness, — and  encounter  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  nameless  obstacles,  every  hour  varying;  and  when  we 
reflect  how  infinitely  the  problem  is  farther  diversified  by  being 
applied  to  the  minds  of  different  children; — it  will  appear,  that  the 
noblest  intellect,  trained  to  the  utmost  promptitude  and  precision 
in  its  operations,  by  an  extensive  and  varied  course  of  study,  will 
find  ample  employment  for  all  its  energies  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  village  schoolmaster.  But,  are  we  to  expect  these 
splendid  endowments  and  acquirements  in  every  village  school¬ 
master?  No,  certainly:  we  might  as  well  expect  every  village 
clergyman  to  be  a  Chalmers,  or  every  village  surgeon  a  Cooper 
or  an  Abernethy.  Of  all  professions,  these  are  the  three  to  which 
the  most  serious  responsibility  belongs;  yet  that  responsibility 
may  be  safely  undertaken  by  any  person  of  good  sense  and  mode¬ 
rate  attainments,  who  will  open  his  eyes  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  address  himself  to  the  performance  of  it  with 
active  and  conscientious  industry. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  department  of  education. 
But  the  same  qualifications  are  those  which  enable  a  man  to  pre¬ 
side,  with  some  prospect  of  success,  over  the  moral  education  of 
youth.  The  whole  of  moral  education  may  be  stated  as  comprised 
in  two  objects;  to  instil  principles,  and  to  form  habits.  Principles 
and  habits,  although  totally  distinct  in  their  nature,  are  very  gene¬ 
rally  confounded.  Moral  principle  cannot  exist  without  religion; 
moral  habits  may.  Persons  who  are  religious  generally  confine 
their  attention  to  the  former;  persons  who  are  not,  guided  by 
their  own  defective  knowledge  and  consciousness,  can  only  think 
of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  pious,  from  an  exclusive  zeal  to^ establish 
moral  principle ,  are  often  guilty  of  neglecting  moral  habits ; 
while  the  non-religious,  being  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds 
unable  to  form  any  conception  of  principle ,  expend  their  whole 
attention  upon  habit .  There  is  properly  but  one  moral  principle, 
namely,  a  desire  to  obey  God,  not  through  fear  of  punishment  or 


hope  of  reward,  but  because  He  has  an  abstract  right  to  our  obe¬ 
dience.  Now  to  implant  this  principle,  the  efforts  of  man  are  not 
“  sufficient;”  it  needs  the  grace  of  God.  Yet  there  are  means 
appointed  to  be  employed  for  accomplishing  even  this  object; 
namely,  exhortation,  example,  and  prayer.  The  formation  of  good 
habits,  also,  contributes  materially  to  the  same  end,  as  we  learn 
from  the  frequent  and  strongly  expressed  testimony  of  the  sacred 
writers.  We  have  said,  that  there  is  but  one  moral  principle : 
we  have  now  to  explain  this  by  stating  farther,  that,  although  it 
is  common  to  speak  of  a  principle  of  honour,  a  principle  of  can¬ 
dour,  &c.  yet  these  feelings  are  not  principles ,  for  they  are  all 
susceptible  of  analysis;  and,  when  analyzed,  they  all  turn  out  to  be 
habits,  or,  if  the  expression  be  thought  more  correct,  the  results 
of  habits.*  But  to  form  good  habits  in  children,  is  as  much  in 
our  power  as  to  cultivate  the  surface  of  the  earth;  in  both  cases* 
we  may  be  thwarted  by  the  operation  of  adverse  causes:  but  in 
both  we  may,  generally  speaking,  promise  ourselves  more  or  less 
success,  according  as  the  soil,  or  the  pupil’s  mind,  has  come  into 
our  hands  in  a  condition  more  or  less  favourable.  Now,  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  are  certain  laws  according  to  which  habits  are 
formed  in  the  mind.  If,  therefore,  a  teacher  wishes  to  form  any 


*  ThisNparagraph,  from  the  beginning  of  it  as  far  as  the  mark  which  refers 
to  the  present  note,  will  be  charged  with  taking  for  granted  the  author’s  own 
views  of  religion.  This  is  true :  he  has  asserted  several  propositions  in  moral 
philosophy  which  it  would  require  some  space  to  prove.  It  is  not  merely 
the  length  of  the  proofs,  however,  that  induces  him  to  abstain  from  giving 
them,  but  also  the  consideration  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  themselves  does  not  affect  his  present  argument.  The  precise  point 
of  difference  between  him  and  those  who  dissent  from  the  religious  doctrines 
assumed  as  true  in  the  above  passage  (the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and 
the  necessity  of  divine  grace)  is,  that  they  deny  the  justness  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  he  has  made  between  habits  and  principles ,  disbelieving  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  latter  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  here),  and 
considering  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  ta  be  made  up  of  the  former. 
To  those  then  who  agree  with  the  author,  the  theory  of  moral  education 
would  have  been  imperfect  without  the  passage  in  question.  To  those  who 
differ  with  him,  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  is  sufficient;  and  he  hopes 
they  will  tiave  the  candour  and  liberality  to  weigh  the  views  contained  in  it 
carefully,  as  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  introducing  into  his  premises  any 
thing  that  is  capable  of  being  disputed.  If  any  reader  shall  feel  disposed 
to  throw  aside  the  pamphlet  from  his  prejudice  against  this  portion  of  it,  he 
has  only  to  blot  out  the  passage  beginning  with  the  third  sentence  of  the 
paragraph,  and' ending  with  the  word  “but,”  which  follows  the  asterisk;  and 
then  he  may  proceed  with  the  sequel,  without  any  danger  to  his  nerves. 
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moral  habit  in  his  pupil, — a  habit  of  speaking  truth,  for  exam¬ 
ple, _ how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  take  the  proper  methods, 

unless  he  know  as  much  of  mental  science  as  shall  enable  him  to 
understand  the  true  nature  of  habit  in  general,  and  to  deduce 
from  the  known  laws  of  that  affection  of  the  mind  the  treatment 
most  likely  to  be  effectual  in  forming  the  particular  habit  required? 
No  matter  how  this  metaphysical  knowledge  has  been  attained, — 
at  a  Scotch  university,  or  by  reading, — from  his  own  observation, 
or  from  instinct;  no  matter  whether  he  be  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious  that  he  possesses  it;  no  matter  whether  metaphysics  be  the 
god  of  his  idolatry,  or  the  butt  of  his  ridicule;  in  all  cases,  it  is 
equally  necessary;  and  his  success  in  his  undertaking  will  be  just 
in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  science,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  uses  that  knowledge.  And  surely  his 
knowledge  of  the  science  will,  ceteris  paribus ,  be  more  accurate, 
if  he  have  studied  it  regularly;  and  surely  he  will  be  more  likely 
to  use  it  with  skill,  if  he  have  also  made  the  practical  application 
of  it  an  object  of  systematic  study,  under  a  sensible  and  diligent 
professor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching .  And,  as  to  the  influence  of 
general  intellectual  cultivation  on  the  mind  of  a  teacher,  it  will 
operate  in  two  ways  in  qualifying  him  to  attend  to  the  moral  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  pupils.  That  vigour  and  promptitude  in  using  the 
understanding,  which  we  have  already  stated  to  be  the  result  of 
diversified  study,  is  not  less  necessary  in  the  moral  department  of 
education  than  in  the  intellectual.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  man 
whose  mind  has  been  thus  trained,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  per¬ 
son  of  improved  temper;  he  will  not  degrade  himself,  nor  blast 
his  usefulness,  by  passionate  behaviour  to  his  pupils,  or  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  punishments  and  reproofs  which  may  sometimes  be  neces-, 
sary,  to  be  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  personal  resentment :  the 
mind  of  man  becomes  elevated  and  refined,  as  it  becomes  enlarged 
and  enlightened;  and  his  passions  are  restrained  and  humanized 
by  the  influence  of  a  liberal  education. 

As  to  a  person’s  acquaintance  with  the  particular  subject  he  is 
to  teach,  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  a  sound  knowledge  of 
general  principles  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  a  minute 
knowledge  of  details.  For  example,  if  we  were  required  to  vote 
at  the  election  of  a  teacher  of  Arithmetic,  we  should  without  hesi- 
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tation  prefer  him  who  could  explain  clearly  the  reasons  of  the 
rules,  as  far  as  he  had  gone,  though  that  were  no  farther  than 
Simple  Proportion,  to  him  who  could  perform  the  mechanical 
operations  of  the  most  difficult  rules,  without  being  able  to  point 
out  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  And  he  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  Grammar,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  manner  in  which  those  principles  are  developed  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  though  his  reading  be  not  extensive, 
nor  his  memory  very  largely  stored  with  words  and  idioms,  is 
much  better  qualified  for  a  classical  teacher,  than  the  man  who 
can  speak  both  tongues  with  fluency  and  purity,  but  is  ignorant 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Language.* 

As  we  have  occupied  a  considerable  space  with  the  discussion 
of  this  first  desideratum,  it  wii  tie  proper  to  sum  up  what  has 
been  said  in  a  brief  and  distinct  manner. 

1.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  a  man  who  understands  a 
subject  must  be  qualified  to  teach  it,  and  that  the  only  essential 
attribute  of  an  instructor  is  to  be  himself  a  good  scholar. 

2.  Even  those  who  are  aware  that  there  often  exists  a  difference 
between  two  teachers  as  to  their  'power  of  communicating,  con¬ 
ceive  this  difference  to  be  of  much  less  importance  than  it  really 
is;  and,  if  ever  they  take  the  trouble  to  think  of  its  cause,  they 
ascribe  it  to  some  mechanical  knack ,  or  some  instinctive  predis¬ 
position. 

3.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain,  that  when  a  man  has  acquired 
the  fullest  and  most  profound  knowledge  of  a  subject,  he  is  not 
yet  half  qualified  to  teach  it.  He  has  to  learn  how  to  communicate 
his  knowledge,  and  how  to  train  the  young  mind  to  think  for 
itself.  And,  as  it  usually  happens  that  children  are  placed  under 


#  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  some,  perhaps  many,  of  our  readers  will 
not  see  these  things  as  we  do;  and  we  regret  extremely  that  the  limits  of 
this  sketch  compel  us  to  give  the  enunciations  only  of  propositions,  which 
it  would  be  agreeable  and  useful  to  prove  at  length.  We  have  known  the 
arithmetical  part  of  examinations  for  deciding  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants 
to  a  vacant  school,  conducted  on  the  principle  that  he  who  could  produce, 
in  the  shortest  time,  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  proposed,  should 
be  considered  the  best  qualified  candidate  in  that  department.  This  would 
have  been  very  well,  had  the  object  been  to  select  a  clerk  or  an  apprentice 
for  a  merchant;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  teacher  for  children, 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
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the  inspection  of  their  instructors,  who  become  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  their  morals,  every  teacher  ought  also  to  know  how 
to  govern  his  pupils,  and  how  to  form  virtuous  habits  in  their 
minds.  And  this  skill  in  communicating  knowledge ,  and  in 
managing  the  mind ,  is  by  far  the  most  important  qualification 
of  a  teacher . 

5.  Every  teacher,  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  ought  therefore  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Art  of 
Education;  that  is,  with  a  system  of  rules  for  communicating 
ideas,  and  forming  habits;  and  ought  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  shall  enable  him  to  understand  the 
reasons  of  those  rules,  and  to  apply  them  with  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  great  diversity  of  dispositions  with  which  he  will 
meet,  in  the  course  of  his  professional  labours.* 

6.  No  man  is  qualified  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  of 
managing  the  youthful  mind,  unless  his  own  mental  faculties  have 
been  sharpened  and  invigorated  by  the  exercise  afforded  to  them 
in  the  course  of  a  good  general  education.*^ 

7.  Therefore,  a  legislature  never  can  succeed  in  establishing  a 
good  system  of  national  education,  without  making  some  provi¬ 
sion  for  ensuring  a  supply  of  teachers  possessed  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  specified  in  the  two  last  articles;  in  order  to  which,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary*  that  Professorships  of  the  Art  of  Teach¬ 
ing  be  instituted;  and  that  students,  placing  themselves  under 
the  care  of  such  professors,  be  required  to  have  previously  attained 


*  It  may  be  said,  “  But  why  should  every  teacher  study  metaphysics? 
Would  it  not  be  enougn  that  a  few  philosophers  should  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  lay  down  rules  for  teachers  to  follow?  ”  We  do  not  consider  this 
objection  worthy  of  a  more  direct  reply  than  the  following:  “Why  should 
every  physician  and  surgeon  study  anatomy?  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  for 
him  to  commit  to  memory  the  symptoms  and  prescriptions  of  Buchan’s 
Domestic  Medicine,  or  Thomas’s  Practice  of  Physic?”  We  again  refer  to 
Appendix,  No.  I.  Art.  1. 

j*  There  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  that  a  teacher  should  be  able  to 
judge  of  books.  This  is  another  urgent  reason  why  he  should  be  a  man  of 
education.  It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  consider  the  reports  of  the  late  Commissioners  of  Education 
Inquiry,  to  vest  a  power  of  deciding  what  books  ought  to  be  used  in  schools, 
in  a  Board  of  Education.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  us  a  judicious 
proposal;  and  we  fear,  if  carried  into  effect,  it  would  greatly  injure  the 
cause  of  education. — See  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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tr  good  general  education,  and,  in  particular,  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

The  second  of  the  desiderata ,  referred  to  in  page  14,  is,  that 
every  school  in  the  country,  even  the  very  humblest,  should  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  poorest  of  the  scholars  to  acquire  such  know¬ 
ledge  as  would  enable  him,  if  possessed  of  talent  and  ambition,  to 
rise  in  life,  or  at  least  to  follow  intellectual  exercise  as  a  source  of 
gratification  at  his  leisure  hours.  For  these  purposes,  something 
more  than  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  are  necessary;  al¬ 
though,  indeed,  if  Reading  and  Arithmetic  were  taught  as  they 
ought  to  be,  there  would  come  forth  from  our  common  schools  a 
race  of  men  and  women  very  different  from  the  ignorant,  stupified 
beings  who  are  sent  out  at  present;  taught,  indeed,  to  put  letters* 
and  syllables  together,  as  Milton’s  daughters  were  taught  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  for  the  benefit  of  their  blind 
father,  and  taught  to  perform  arithmetical  operations  in  the  same 
manner  as  Mr.  Babbage’s  calculating  machine;*  but  crippled  in 
their  understandings  for  want  of  exercise,  nay,  having  all  the 
buoyant  energies  of  youth  crushed,  or  extinguished*  or  directed 
to  mischief,  by  being  compelled*  contrary  to  nature*  to  use  the 
memory  without  the  judgment,  and  the  tongue  without  the  mind. 
But,  even  if  Reading  were  well  taught, — even  if  children  were 
instructed  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  their  native  language* 
and  habituated  to  comprehend  and  weigh  the  sentences  which 
they  read, — still  they  would  only  have  acquired  the  means  of 
seeking  after  knowledge:  now,  some  actual  knowledge  ought  to 
be  conveyed  into  their  minds.  And  as  to  Arithmetic;  of  what 
avail  will  it  be  to  them,  let  the  teaching  of  it  be  gone  about  ever 
so  well,  if  they  know  nothing  to  which  they  may  apply  it,  or  if 
they  have  not  acquired  that  good  taste  and  general  intelligence 
which  will  give  them  the  desire  and  the  power  of  applying  it  to 


*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Kildare-street  Society* 
that  they  have  encouraged  the  adoption  of  Pestalozzi’s  method  of  teaching 
Arithmetic  in  their  schools.  But  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton  has  shown  that  Festa- 
lozzi’s  principle  is  capable  of  universal  application;  and  yet  few  have  hitherto 
applied  it  to  any  thing  beyond  that  for  which  Pestalozzi  himself  used  it* 
See  Appendix ,  No.  I.  Art.  3. 
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4be  ordinary  purposes  of  life?  We  would,  therefore,  have  En¬ 
glish  Grammar,  General  History,  and  Geography,  taught  to 
every  human  being  who  is  not  rendered  incapable  of  receiving 
education,  in  consequence  of  mental  disease.  We  are  prepared 
for  a  shout  of  astonishment  and  disapprobation  at  this  sentence. 
It  will  be  said,  “  What  do  labourers  or  their  children  care  for 
Grammar,  History,  or  Geography?  Or,  how  could  they  spare 
time  to  learn  such  things?  Or,  after  having  learned  them,  of  what 
/use  could  such  knowledge  be  to  persons  in  their  condition?” 

Now,  to  the  first  objection,  we  reply,  that  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  give  them  the  taste.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a 
principle,  in  virtue  of  which  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas,  and 
the  knowledge  of  new  facts,  gives  pleasure.  It  is  commonly  called 
“  the  principle  of  curiosity.”  Now,  this  principle  is  universally 
found  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
those  that  excite  them  to  active  exertion.  How  does  it  come, 
then,  that  children  are  so  generally  unwilling  to  learn?  Simply, 
-because  what  they  are  taught,  or  rather  what  they  are  commanded 
to  learn,  is  not  new  facts,  or  new  ideas;  or,  in  plain  English,  they 
are  not  made  to  understand  their  lessons;  therefore,  the  principle 
*of  curiosity  is  not  gratified,  and  therefore  the  lessons,  instead  of 
being  a  pleasure,  become  a  drudgery.*  But  let  teachers  who 
know  their  business,  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  be  provided 
as  we  have  recommended;  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
aspect  of  every  school  in  the  country  will  be  completely  changed 


*  Other  minor  mistakes  in  education — arising,  however,  chiefly  from  this 
fundamental  one — contribute  to  give  children  a  dislike  to  books.  Take,  for 
example,  the  harsh  and  commanding  manner  in  which  they  are  driven  to 
school  by  their  parents,  and  kept  to  their  lessons  by  their  masters;  and,  also, 
the  injudicious  practice  of  keeping  them  too  long  employed  in  the  labour  of 
learning,  so  that  their  attention  is  fatigued,  and  even  if  they  feel  any  pleasure 
in  the  employment  at  first,  it  is  soon  turned  into  disgust  and  loathing.  The 
utility  of  short  lessons  is  much  insisted  upon,  and  dearly  proved,  by  Mr.  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  in  “  Practical  Education.”  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  there  is  one  defect  of  considerable  importance  in  the  view  of  this  subject 
which  is  given  in  that  admirable  work.  Lessons  should  be  very  short  at  first , 
but  their  length  should  be  gradually  increased  :  children  should  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exert  voluntary  attention,  and  to  exert  it  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  But  the  great  difficulty,  that  which  calls  for  all  the  delicacy  and 
skill  that  science  and  practice  can  give  to  a  teacher,  is  to  do  this  with  the 
proper  degree  of  caution .  Festina  lente  should  be  the  schoolmaster’s 
motto. 
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in  a  very  few  years.  The  children  will  be  as  willing  to  learn,  as 
the  master  can  be  to  teach;  and,  instead  of  idleness  which  must 
be  roused  by  the  rod,  or  listlessness  which  must  be  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  reward,*  or  stupidity  which  must  be  made  manageable 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  we  shall  have  hap¬ 
py  assemblies  of  children  prosecuting  their  studies  with  delighted 
and  voluntary  zeal,  and  fonder  by  far  of  their  books  and  slates, 
than  of  their  balls  and  tops.-f-  Every  branch  of  education  within 
their  reach,  will  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of  and  vigorously  followed 
up.  So  much  for  the  objection,  that  the  common  people  have  no 
taste  for  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History.  But,  if  by  the  ob¬ 
jection  it  is  meant,  that  parents  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  will  have 
no  desire  to  give  such  an  education  to  their  children,  then  the 
answer  to  it  is  contained  in  the*next  paragraph. 

To  the  second  objection  we  reply,  that  our  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  itself  furnish  the  children  of  the  poorest  parents  with 
abundance  of  time  for  the  enlarged  course  we  propose,  by  short¬ 
ening  immensely  the  time  occupied  at  present  in  teaching  Read¬ 
ing,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  We  speak  from  experience  when 
we  say,  that  any  child,  not  diseased  in  mind,  beginning  the  alpha¬ 
bet  at  five  years  of  age,  may  learn  to  read  in  six  months,  if  the 
proper  methods  are  followed.  By  “  learn  to  read”  we  mean,  that 
it  will  be  able  to  read  such  books  as  are  proper  for  its  age,  with 
sufficient  fluency  to  understand  them.  But,  instead  of  six  months, 
say  twelve.  At  six  years  of  age,  then,  the  child  may  begin  to 
learn  Grammar;  and,  after  he  knows  so  much  of  it  as  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  and  to  trace  out  the  construc- 


*  We  do  not  mean  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  those  visionaries  who 
would  banish  reward  and  punishment  altogether  from  education.  In  moral 
education,  we  hold  them  to  be  as  unavoidable  as  operations  are  in  surgery, 
and  for  the  same  reason;  they  may  sometimes  be  called  for  in  the  intellectual 
part,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  must  be  mismanagement  somewhere — 
in  the  mother,  in  the  nurse,  in  the  teacher,  or  in  all — if  rational  beings  need 
much  stimulus  to  learning  beyond  the  simple  love  of  knowledge. 

f  Not  that  we  would  wish  them  to  be  forgetful  of  these  amusing  compa¬ 
nions.  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  her  usual  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  gives  us,  in  the  continuation  of  “  Harry  and  Lucy,”  an  illustration  of 
the  zeal  with  which  the  most  intelligent,  and,  as  they  would  be  generally 
considered,  precocious  children  will  follow  up  childish  play.  Any  thing  else, 
indeed,  would  be  unnatural. 
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tion  of  a  sentence,  let  a  compendious  book  on  History  be  put  into 
his  hands:*  this  will  serve  the  treble  purpose  of  improving  his 
reading,  furnishing  him  with  exercises  in  grammar,  and  making 
him  acquainted  with  historical  facts.  As  soon  as  the  style  of  his 
new  author,  and  the  nature  of  his  new  subject,  begin  to  become 
familiar  to  him,  let  him  take  easy  lessons,  of  half  an  hour  or  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  each  day,  in  the  elements  of  Geography.  Thus,  at 
the  age  of  eight,  he  may  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  reading,  and 
thinking  upon  what  he  reads;  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
imprinted  on  his  mind  a  correct  outline  of  the  most  instructive 
parts  of  ancient  and  modern  History,  and  a  just  conception  of  the 
shape,  size,  and  relative  position  of  the  most  important  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  globe.  One  year  before  this,  he  may  have 
begun  to  write;  but,  even  if  he  were  not  to  begin  that  part  of  his 
education  till  now,  he  may  easily  master  the  elements  of  Arith¬ 
metic  before  the  age  of  ten.  And  he  would  be  farther  forward  in 
knowledge,  and  in  the  power  of  using  his  understanding,  than 
most  people  are  at  twenty.  If  he  were  to  begin  his  education 
later,  he  would  of  course  be  later  in  finishing  it;  but  not  later  in 
the  same  proportion.  We  mean,  that  although  a  child,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  five,  will  take  five  years  to  go  over  the  course  we 
have  prescribed,  yet  if  he  begin  at  eight,  he  will  not  take  so  long. 
It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  later  children  are  in  beginning,  the 
duller  and  slower  they  are.  This  is  just  to  say,  in  other  words, 
the  more  sense  and  intelligence  a  child  has  acquired,  the  more 
unwilling  he  is  to  submit  to  the  cruel  task  of  reading  and  getting 
by  rote  what  he  does  not  understand.  The  common  proverb, 
that  young  persons  of  genius  are  generally  idle,  is  founded  on  the 
same  fact;  for,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years’  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation,  we  have  almost  uniformly  seen  it  to  be  the  case,  that 
those  children  who  were  called  dull  and  tardy,  became  intelligent 


*  There  are  no  books  on  History  known  to  us  that  are  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  schools.  But  let  a  beginning  be  made  with  such  books  as  we  have 
(the  abridgments  of  Goldsmith’s  England  and  Goldsmith’s  Rome,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  and  in  a  very  few  years  better  ones  will  be  produced.  There  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  labour  required  from  the  teacher  in  using  the  present  books. 
Several  teachers,  feeling  this  evil,  will  strive  to  remedy  it  by  publishing  others ; 
and 'the  best  will  ultimately  be  adopted. 
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and  industrious  when  rationally  taught;  unless  the  mistaken  treat¬ 
ment  had  been  continued  so  long  as  to  form  a  confirmed  habit  of 
idleness,  and  give  them  an  invincible  antipathy  to  books  and  to 
study.  And  we  have  often  seen  children,  who  were  praised  for 
being  clever,  only  because  they  were  capable  of  submitting  to  an 
employment  unworthy  of  a  rational  creature,  and  who  could  with 
great  difficulty  be  brought  to  understand  what  they  committed  to 
memory  with  most  miraculous  facility.  All  that  we  have  now 
said  we  have  said  from  experience:  and  again  we  repeat,  that  an 
education,  as  extensive  as  that  which  we  have  specified,  may  with 
perfect  ease  be  communicated  in  four  or  five  years  at  the  utmost; 
for  it  is  by  the  weakest  understandings,  not  by  the  strongest,  nor 
even  by  the  average,  that  we  calculate.  Now,  the  labouring  poor 
are  generally  disposed  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  an  early 
enough  age;  and,  if  the  golden  opportunity  were  but  seized, — 
if  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are  committed  were  qualified  to  han¬ 
dle  the  delicate  texture  of  the  infant  mind,  without  crushing  and 
breaking  it, — the  whole  habits  and  character  of  the  lower  orders 
would  undergo  a  most  salutary  change  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
generations.  We  do  not  expect,  that  the  taste  for  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  refining  education  will  start  up  universally  among  the 
peasantry  in  an  instant;  but  we  predict  most  fearlessly,  that  it 
will  spring  up  more  rapidly  than  most  people  would  believe,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  if  such  a  system  of  education  as 
we  speak  of  be  adopted.  The  parents  will  see  their  children 
learn  to  read  with  a  rapidity,  which,  compared  to  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  made  under  the  present  practice,  will  seem  to  them  the  work 
.of  magic.*  Their  delight  at  this,  and  at  finding  the  general 


*  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  progress  of  children,  who  learn  to 
jread  in  Sabbath-schools  only,  is  much  more  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
employed  at  school,  than  that  of  those  who  attend  day-schools.  This  may 
be  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  increased  energy  and  desire  to  improve, 
with  which  such  children,  from  the  necessity  of  their  circumstances,  are  in¬ 
spired;  but  we  believe  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  two  following 
causes:  1st,  Children  are  not  kept  so  long  at  their  lessons  as  to  be  tired  and 
disgusted  with  them ;  and,  2d,  Although  the  method  of  proceeding  with  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  is,  even  in  those  schools,  very  imperfect,  yet  there  is  always 
some  attempt  made  to  explain  to  the  pupils  what  they  are  reading.  Feeble 
jand  imperfect  as  that  attempt  must  in  most  cases  be,  it  is  never  lost;  some 
good  is  done,  for  some  light  is  cast  on  the  thing  tried  to  be  explained;  and 
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intelligence  and  the  interesting  vivacity  of  their  children  increased 
instead  of  diminished  by  going  to  school,  and  their  conduct  and 
tempers  improved  instead  of  being  made  worse,  will  beget  a  grate¬ 
ful  attachment  to  the  new  order  of  things.  This,  in  the  present 
generation,  will  supply  the  place  of  a  true  relish  for  intellectual 
cultivation,  and  children  will  be  allowed  to  learn  whatever  it  is  in 
the  parent’s  power  to  pay  for;  but  when,  in  a  few  years,  our  first 
shoal  of  scholars  come  to  be  fathers  and  mothers,  and  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  the  new  era  will  fairly  commence.  They 
will  have  a  real  experience  of  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  and  will 
be  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  their  offspring;  since  it  may  all  be 
obtained  during  the  period  of  early  childhood,  while  children 
could  scarcely  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  profitable  industry. 

To  the  third  objection, — u  Of  what  use  would  Grammar,  Geo¬ 
graphy,  and  History,  be  to  the  poor?”  we  reply,  “  Of  what  use 
are  they  to  the  rich?”  Do  we  not  daily  complain  upon  the  poor, 
that  they  are  coarse  and  gross  in  their  ideas,  that  they  are  ignorant, 
that  they  are  destitute  of  forethought  and  industry?  And  what  is 
the  reason  that  they  are  behind  the  rich  in  these  things?  Is  it  not 
because  they  are  also  behind  them,  generally  speaking,  in  education  ? 
The  man  whose  views  never  have  been  enlarged  by  education, 
can  scarcely  have  any  enterprise,  any  generous  ambition  to  be 
independent.  The  improvidence  of  the  poor,  and  their  want  of 
self-respect,  which  make  them  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  their 
superiors,  are  to  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  to  their  want  of  edu¬ 
cation.  For,  even  in  this  age,  the  poor  are  scarcely  at  all  educated. 
The  power  of  reading  is  indeed  given  to  them;  but  that  is  not 
education :  it  is  only  the  introduction  to  it.  The  educated  part 
of  society  are  always  the  most  orderly,  and  the  most  amenable  to 
the  laws,  and,  in  our  own  free  country,  th£  most  attached  and 
loyal  subjects.  Why?  Just  because  their  education  enables  them 


the  gratification  given  by  this  to  the  opening  tastes  and  faculties  of  the  infant 
mind,  fixes  its  attention,  and  attaches  it  to  reading.  Add  tc  this,  that  Sab- 
bath-schools  are  generally  taught  by  persons  of  real  benevolence  and  good 
sense,  who  themselves  understand  the  book  from  which  the  scholars  read* 
and  the  exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty  of  that  book  itself,  which  “  enlightens 
the  eyes,  and  makes  wise  the  simple,”  is  not  the  smallest  item  in  the  account^ 
though  we  have  known  even  it,  in  the  hands  of  injudicious  teachers,,  be- 
come  an  object  of  dislike  and  disgust. 
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to  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  tQ  be  so.  The  study  of  History 
we  consider  to  be  particularly  useful  in  securing  the  people  against 
being  carried  away  by  the  hollow  empiricism  of  political  agitators, 
especially  when  it  is  studied  by  persons  who  are  capable  of  think- 
ing  and  reasoning  about  what  they  read.  Let,  then,  every 
person  who  desires  the  permanent  peace  of  his  country,  who 
wishes  to  see  every  apprehension  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war  com¬ 
pletely  done  away,  contribute  what  is  in  his  power  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  system  of  national  education  as  will  make  all 
the  people  really  intelligent,  as  will  enable  them  not  only  to  become 
acquainted  with  historical  facts,  but  to  derive  profit  from  the 
lessons  of  History,  by  learning  how  to  exercise  upon  them  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  their  minds,  under  the  guidance  of  well- 
educated  and  philosophical  teachers.  Some  years  ago,  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  entertained  of  History,  and  other  subjects  of  the  same 
kind,  being  studied  by  the  common  people,  lest  they  should  be 
made  discontented  with  their  condition.  Dr.  Johnson  detected 
and  refuted  the  fallacy;  but  Johnson  was  a  philosopher,  and 
those  who  broached  it  were  by  far  too  'knowing  to  listen  to  philo¬ 
sophers.  They  have  at  length,  however,  held  their  peace. 
History  was  particularly  objected  to,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
period,  because  of  its  supposed  connexion  with  politics.  Now,  let 
it  be  supposed,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  people  to  study  politics; 
whether  is  it  better  that  they  study  the  inflammatory  speeches  and 
journals  of  political  partisans,  or  the  pages  of  sober  historical  nar¬ 
rative?  Or  where  shall  we  look  for  a  refutation  of  the  absurd 
and  fanciful  speculations  of  mere  theorists,  if  not  in  the  faithful 
records  of  History?  If  there  be  danger,  “  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  effectually  met,  is  to  educate  the  people.  Teach  them 
to  think  and  to  reason;  let  them  read  History,  that  they  may  see 
with  their  own  eyes  the  phenomena  of  government,  and  trace  with 
their  own  understandings  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations; 
and  they  are  emancipated  for  ever  from  being  the  tools  of  political 
incendiaries.”  #  On  the  subject  of  danger  from  the  study  of  poli- 


*  These  words  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  by  the  author  about  two  years 
ago,  on  a  public  occasion.  Extracts  from  it  appeared  in  a  provincial  journal ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  above  passage  was  one  of  them. 
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tics  we  are,  however,  quite  calm.  We  shall  best  express  our 
opinion  by  borrowing  the  language  of  the  distinguished  phi¬ 
losopher  to  whom  these  pages  are  inscribed.  Recommending 
the  introduction  of  lectures  on  Political  Economy  into  Mecha¬ 
nics’  Institutions,  and  noticing  the  mistake  which  some  have 
committed  in  confounding  that  science  with  politics,  he  says: 
66  The  truth  is,  that  the  economical  science  which  enables  its 
disciples  to  assign  the  causes  of  wealth,  is  as  distinct  from  politics, 
as  is  the  arithmetical  science  which  enables  its  disciples  to  compute 
the  amount  of  it;  and  there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  fear  an 
approaching  democracy,  because  the  people  are  now  taught  to 
calculate  prices,  as  there  will  be  when  the  people  are  taught  sound¬ 
ly  to  estimate  and  to  reason  upon  the  fluctuation  of  prices.  We 
do  not  happen  to  participate  in  the  alarm  even  of  those  who 
would ,  above  all  things ,  deprecate  from  our  Mechanic  Institutions 
what  might  strictly  and  properly  be  termed  the  science  of  politics; 
believing ,  as  we  do ,  that  all  truth  is  innocent ,  and  that  the  greaU 
est  safety  lies  in  its  widest  circulation .  But  we  confess  a  more 
especial  affection  for  the  truths  and  the  doctrines  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy;  and,  so  far  from  dreading,  do  greatly  desiderate  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  its  lessons  into  all  those  seminaries  which  have  been 
instituted  for  the  behoof  of  our  common  people.”*  The  study 
of  History,  then,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  politics;  but  if  men 
are  led  to  the  study  of  politics  by  any  other  means,  their  only 
safety  against  the  most  dangerous  error,  is  a  good  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  History. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  surely  a  great  advantage  in 
giving  the  people  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures,  that  they  may 
have  less  temptation  to  debase  themselves  by  an  excessive  indul¬ 
gence  in  those  that  are  merely  sensual.  But  we  must  proceed 
with  the  remainder  of  our  desiderata . 

In  the  third  place ,  then,  it  is  highly  desirable,  that  all  schools 
should  afford  such  an  education  as  would  put  even  higher  attain¬ 
ments  than  those  of  which  we  have  been  now  speaking,  within 
the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  order  that  persons  of  talent 
might  have  the  means  of  improving  themselves,  and  of  rising,  by 


*  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,  vol.  III.  p.  385. 
E 


means  of  knowledge,  to  distinguish  themselves  and  benefit  society. 
We  would,  therefore,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  have  provision 
made  for  teaching  elementary  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
even  some  of  the  modern  languages,  in  the.  proposed  national 
schools.  This  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  those  children 
of  genius,  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  poverty,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  tha,t  large  and  important  class  of  society,  com¬ 
posed  of  substantial  farmers  and  independent  artisans,  who  occupy 
a  middle  station  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  are  well  able 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  From  this  class  of 
people  the  great  mass  of  those  who  live  by  intellectual  industry 
come.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should 
have  the  means  of  a  good  early  education.  Almost  the  whole  mass 
of  the  dissenting  clergy,  and  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  smaller 
towns,  and  of  the  higher  class  of  schoolmasters,  spring  out  of  this 
rank  in  society.  The  great  majority  of  the  mercantile  profession, 
too,  have  a  similar  origin.  Now,  all  the  intelligent  members  of 
these  professions  lament  bitterly  that  want  of  opportunity  which 
limited  their  early  education;*  and  would  it  not  be  well,  when  it 
can  be  so  cheaply  done,  to  remove  this  evil  for  the  future?  Be¬ 
sides,  there  would  arise  another  great  advantage  from  the  estab¬ 
lishing  schools  of  this  superior  description:  persons  of  different 
ranks  in  society  would  meet  together,  the  parents  and  the  children, 


*  The  Scotch  universities,  incalculable  as  the  good  is  which  in  other 
things  they  have  done  to  society,  have  a  heavy  offence  to  answer  for  in  let¬ 
ting  down  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  medical  honours.  No  doubt  they 
were  in  some  measure  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  privileges  of  certain  medi¬ 
cal  corporations,  who  obtained  the  power  of  granting  licenses  to  practise 
Surgery,  and  who  got  into  the  practice  of  granting  them  to  men  totally  des¬ 
titute  of  general  knowledge.  Surgeons,  in  process  of  time,  began  to  take  up 
a  good  deal  of  medical  practice,  students  then  began  to  conclude  that  they 
had  better  get  a  Surgeon’s  license  than  a  Doctor’s  degree,  as  it  was  so  much 
less  expensive;  and,  in  consequence,  the  rule  which  requires  that  every  candi¬ 
date  for  that  honour  should  previously  have  taken  a  degree  in  arts,  became 
a  dead  letter.  But  the  universities  should  have  resisted,  they  should  have 
called  on  the  legislature  to  interfere,  and  prevent  this  abuse  of  power  in  the 
medical  corporations,  and  save  one  of  the  learned  professions  from  the  stig¬ 
ma  of  ignorance,  which  has  been  so  generally  cast  upon  it  from  the  want  of 
general  knowledge,  which  has  been  dicovered  in  so  many  of  its  members. 
Regulations  which  would  secure  a  good  preparatory  education  for  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  thereby  render  them  capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning, 
before  entering  on  their  professional  studies,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
society. 
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and  take  a  common  interest  in  the  rising  generation.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  delineate  the  beautiful  results  that  might  be  antici¬ 
pated  from  such  a  measure  as  “  the  erection  of  schools,  where 
education  is  so  cheap,  that  the  poor  will  count  it  no  hardship  to 
pay;  and  where  education  is  so  good,  that  the  rich  will  find  it  of 
no  hurt  to  their  children  to  send.'”  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  tract 
from  which  we  quote,*  has  done  this;  and  who  would  venture 
to  follow  him?  Let  it  be  stated,  however, — for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cannot  comprehend  a  demonstration,  and  will  not 
yield  to  the  most  conclusive  arguments,  until  facts  are  thrust  into 
their  eyes, — that  Dr.  Chalmers’  picture  is  not  the  work  of  fancy; 
or,  if  it  be,  the  fancy  has  been  most  completely  realized.  Setting 
aside  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  in  which  perhaps  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  rank  among  the  scholars  is  not  very  great,  owing  to  the 
facilities  afforded  to  the  gentry  for  procuring  private  tutors,  by 
the  great  number  of  students  sent  out  from  the  four  universities, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  truth  of  his  views  illus¬ 
trated  most  strikingly  by  the  effects  that  have  resulted  from  the 
exertions  of  our  benevolent  friend,  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.  the 
present  head  of  “  the  gifted  family  of  Edgeworth  Town.”  About 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  he  established  a  school,  intended  at  first 
merely  for  the  poor  of  his  town  and  estate.  He  therefore  made 
the  education  so  cheap,  that  the  poor  would  count  it  no  hardship 
to  pay;”  and  he  made  66  the  education  so  good  that,”  without  his 
having  ever  calculated  upon  such  a  result,  “  the  rich  found  it  of 
no  hurt  to  their  children  to  send.”  Many  of  the  most  respectable 
persons  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,  and  even  at  a  considerable 
distance,  requested  him  to  allow  their  children  to  attend :  he  fitted 
up  a  neat  house  adjoining  the  school  for  the  reception  of  pupils  from 
a  distance,  and  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  a  proper  person ;  and 
it  is  generally  full.  There  are,  besides,  many  boys  of  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  description,  who  board  or  lodge  in  private  houses  through 
the  town.  Like  every  other  man  who  has  the  courage  to  step  a 
few  years  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  Mr.  Edgeworth 
has  been  the  subject  of  misrepresentation.  Silly  people  have  ex- 


*  Considerations  on  the  System  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland,  and 
on  the  advantages  of  establishing  them  in  large  towns,  page  32. 
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claimed,  u  Bless  me !  what  a  mixture!”  and  have  proceeded  to 
criticise  the  thing  as  if  the  very  existence  of  it  were  not  the  most 
irresistible  proof  of  its  harmlessness;  for  this  reason,  that  it  must 
be  perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  In  every  system 
of  national  schools,  then,  let  the  education  be  good  enough  to  in¬ 
duce  the  rich  to  come  and  buy  it;  if  they  do  not  choose  to  come 
and  buy  it,  because  the  poor  are  dealing  at  the  same  shop,  let 
them  just  stay  away.  But,  in  fact,  there  would  be  little  mixture: 
the  children  would  say  their  lessons  in  the  same  room,  and  in  the 
same  classes;  and  there  the  intercourse  would  end.  In  the  school 
at  Edgeworth  Town,  it  is  so.  After  the  time  of  dismission,  the 
boarders  have  no  sort  of  intercourse  with  those  that  are  without. 
And  we  can  testify  that  the  only  peculiarity  we  could  see  in  those 
young  gentlemen  was,  that  they  had  considerably  more  good 
breeding  than  school  boys  even  in  “  select  seminaries”  generally 
have.  *  The  same  thing  would  happen,  if  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
attended  common  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  fathers’ 
houses,  along  with  those  of  humble  station.  They  would  go  di¬ 
rectly  home,  and  would  follow  their  own  employments  and  amuse¬ 
ments; — unless,  indeed,  their  parents  were  guilty  of  so  much 
neglect  as  not  to  afford  them  the  means  of  making  home  pleasant, 
or  so  unnatural  as  not  to  secure  their  confidence  and  friendship. 
As  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  masters  qualified  to  teach  the  ex¬ 
tensive  course  we  have  prescribed,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we 
have  already  provided  against  it,  by  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
good  teachers  may  be,  not  procured,  but  made. 

In  the  fourth  place ,  Connected  with  every  good  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  school  education,  there  should  be  a  number  of  universities 
equally  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  country.  This  is  indis-> 
pensable  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  high  tone  of  scholarship  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  The  very  peasant  and  labourer  are  ultimately 
benefited  by  such  a  system;  for  it  sends  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  cottages,  perhaps  to  the  interior  of  them,  the  fertilizing 
stream  of  science.  The  parish  schools  of  Scotland  could  not  have 


*  That  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  speak  under  the  influence  of  blind 
partiality,  we  wish  to  mention  that  our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Edgeworth  is 
of  a  recent  date,  and  arose  out  of  a  difference  between  our  views  and  his,  on 
a  particular  point. 
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made  that  nation  what  she  is,  but  for  the  animating  spirit  breathed 
upon  them  by  her  universities,  for  which  a  large  portion  of  their 
alumni  are  educated,  and  to  which  the  more  aspiring  of  the 
schoolmasters  look,  as  the  places  where  opulence,  and  ease,  and 
high  station  in  society,  are  at  last  to  reward  the  zeal  with  which 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  profession.  One  ** 
university,  let  her  be  ever  so  well  endowed,  ever  so  liberal,  ever 
so  learned,  ever  so  spacious  in  her  accommodations,  can  never 
supply  the  wants  of  a  kingdom.  Were  the  four  universities  of 
Scotland  transferred,  with  all  their  architecture  and  endowments, 
with  all  their  libraries  and  learning,  to  a  central  spot;  or  were  the 
three  provincial  ones  transplanted  to  the  capital,  the  literature  of 
the  extremities  would  languish.  Were  the  different  colleges 
which  are  clustered  together  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  detached 
and  planted  up  and  down  in  the  kingdom,  in  a  few  of  the  most 
opulent  towns,  their  students,  and  consequently  the  literature  of 
England,  would  be  multiplied  immensely.*  On  this  subject, 
however,  we  can  only  touch  thus  lightly. 

To  conclude  the  desiderata  for  a  system  of  national  education. 

We  should  regard  it  as  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  would  secure  a  due  admixture  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  with  that  which  is  merely  literary,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  feelings  or  consciences  of  any  particular  sect.  To  accomplish 
this,  in  a  country  where  religious  differences  are  few  and  upon 
matters  of  minor  importance,  is  abundantly  easy;  but,  where  the 
points  in  dispute  involve  the  very  essentials  of  Christianity,  it  is 
no  light  matter.  If,  however,  the  people  will  not  agree  to  receive 
their  religious  instruction  together,  the  country  which  is  their 
common  mother  must  first  give  it  to  them  separately.  The  im¬ 
possibility  of  framing  a  plan  by  which  the  children  of  different 
denominations  in  Ireland  shall  be  instructed  in  religion  jointly,  is 
now  felt;  but  the  way  to  remedy  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  We  shall  recur  to  this  when  we  come  to  embody  the 
principles  which  we  have  been  laying  down,  in  a  particular  plan 
for  Ireland. 


*  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  work  on  Endowments,  has  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  effect  which  the  distribution  of  those  two  masses  of  learning  would  have 
on  England. 
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By  way  of  preparation  for  this,  we  shall  advert  briefly  to  the 
burgh  and  parochial  schools,  or,  to  give  them  a  generic  name,  the 
National  Schools,  of  Scotland. 

1.  They  furnish  an  “  education  so  cheap,  that  the  poor  count 
it  no  hardship  to  pay”  for  it,  and  u  so  good,”  as  far  as  the  things 
taught  are  concerned,  that  the  moderately  rich  at  least  “  send 
their  children”  to  be  taught  there.  There  are  many  melancholy 
defects  in  particular  places,  no  doubt;  and  there  is  a  general  want 
of  Greek  and  Mathematics,  especially  the  latter:  but  still  there  is 
much  more  of  solid  learning  secured  for  the  people,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  country.  That  the  subjects  proposed  to  be 
taught,  are  not  taught  in  the  best  manner,  is  quite  another  thing; 
and  a  thing  which  we  shall  not  forget  in  its  place.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  must  not  omit  to  state,  though  we  speak  of  a  general 
deficiency  in  a  provision  for  mathematical  education  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  Mathematics  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  much  introduced  into 
elementary  schools.  Several  of  the  large  towns  have  academies, 
in  which  that  science,  and  those  connected  with  it,  are  made  ob¬ 
jects  of  particular  attention.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  for  some 
time  past,  so  little  has  been  done  for  Mathematics  in  the  northern 
universities.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  the  reason  that  it  is 
languishing  in  the  humbler  seminaries,  where  there  is  not  some 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  which  secures  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  attention  to  it. 

2.  The  masters  of  the  national  schools  are  of  very  different 
characters;  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  men  of  liberal 
education.  Many  students  in  the  universities  get  into  schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  temporary  support,  till  they  shall  pass 
through  their  theological  education.  Of  these,  some  follow  up 
their  original  views,  but  many  settle  down  into  teachers  for  life; 
and  of  the  latter,  some  have  arisen  to  be  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  their  country.  These,  too,  are  persons  who  have  studied  in 
the  very  capitals  of  metaphysical  learning;  and  we  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  general  and  decided  superiority  of  Scottish  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  partiality  shown  for  mental 
science  in  her  universities.  The  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  are 
not,  indeed,  taught  the  art  of  teaching  before  they  enter  upon  their 
professional  duties;  they  are,  therefore,  necessarily  deficient.  But 
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they  have  over  the  schoolmasters  of  other  countries,  the  same 
advantage  that  a  man  who  had  not  studied  the  practice  of  physic, 
but  was  well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  would  have,  in  acting  as 
a  physician,  over  a  man  who  had  studied  neither.  There  is  so 
great  a  mixture  of  such  men  among  the  mass  of  Scotch  teachers, 
that  the  character  of  the  education  given  in  the  country,  is  greatly 
elevated  by  it;  although  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of 
judging,  say  that  there  are  still  great  deficiencies.* 

3.  There  is  a  provision  for  a  religious  education,  good  in 
principle,  but,  we  fear,  sadly  inefficacious  in  practice.  We  doubt, 
that,  instead  of  the  affectionate  and  impressive  instructions  of  a 
pious  man,  there  is  too  often  met  the  coldness  and  emptiness  of 
mere  dogmatic  theology.  We  have  heard  what  would  justify  us 
in  speaking  of  a  still  greater  degeneracy  from  the  spirit  of  “  the 
olden  time.” 

4.  The  national  schools  are  not  in  sufficient  number,  to  supply 
the  education  which  is  wanted  in  the  country.  This,  which  is 
urged  as  a  great  misfortune  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  consider  a  peculiarly  for¬ 
tunate  circumstance  for  Scotland.  It  ensures  a  competition  which 
prevents  the  national  schools  from  sinking  into  indolence;  while 
the  national  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  up  a  standard,  to 
which  all  other  persons  who  pretend  to  teach  must  make  some 
approach,  if  they  would  enter  into  the  competition  with  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  success. 

The  following  additions  and  changes  seem  necessary,  in  order 
to  adapt  the  Scotch  schools  to  the  present  condition  and  wants 
of  the  country: 

1.  A  professorship  of  the  art  of  teaching  in  each  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  accompanied  with  a  trial  school,  where  the  professor  might 
exemplify  his  doctrines  by  his  practice,  and  might  train  his  stu- 


*  Mr.  Professor  Pillans,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  long  at  the  head  of  the 
High  School,  and  has  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  on  the  subject  of 
teaching,  gave,  last  winter,  a  course  of  lectures  on  education,  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  country  teachers.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  this  truly  patriotic 
undertaking  exposed  him  to  a  most  merciless  attack  from  “  some  person 
or  persons  unknown,”  who,  either  under  the  influence  of  culpable  jealousy, 
or  a  mistaken  esprit  de  corps ,  thought  fit  to  consider  his  enterprise  as  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  body  of  Scottish  schoolmasters. 
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dents  to  make  their  first  essays  in  communicating  knowledge* 
under  his  own  eye.  A  ticket  from  this  professor  should  be  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  every  candidate  for  a  vacant  school. 
The  lectures  would  soon  be  largely  attended;  for  those  who  could 
produce  certificates  of  attendance  upon  them  would  obtain  a  pre¬ 
ference,  in  all  cases  where  teachers  were  to  be  selected.  The 
patrons  of  private  schools,  and  parents  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life, 
looking  for  private  tutors,  would  soon  learn  to  ask  for  such  a  cer¬ 
tificate;  and  in  a  short  time,  no  man  would  venture  to  set  up  a 
school  on  his  account  without  being  able  to  show  one.  Those 
who  know  what  a  great  proportion  of  the  students  at  the  Scotch 
colleges  are  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  their  own  support  by 
teaching  publicly  or  privately,  will  easily  see,  that  there  would 
thus  be  secured  a  very  handsome  revenue  to  the  proposed  profes¬ 
sorship.  It  would  be  of  great  importance,  however,  that  as  large 
a  number  as  possible  of  the  educated  population  of  Scotland 
should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  attainments  of  teachers. 
Therefore,  a  ticket  for  the  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching,  and  an 
examination  on  the  substance  of  them,  should  be  made  a  neces¬ 
sary  requisite  for  the  degree  in  arts. 

2.  The  masterships  of  the  national  schools  should  be  thrown 
open  to  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  national  church.  The 
class  of  people  from  among  whom  schoolmasters  are  taken,  that 
is,  the  small  independent  farmers  and  artisans,  do  not  generally 
belong  to  the  established  church.  The  different  classes  of  Sece- 
ders,  the  people  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Relief,  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  the  old  dissenters,  commonly  called  Cameronians,  and, 
other  bodies,  are  chiefly  made  up  out  of  this  rank  of  life;  and 
by  a  calculation,  in  which  we  were  assisted  by  a  gentleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  standing  among  living  Scottish  writers,  we  have  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  at  least  a  decided  majority  (perhaps  a  very  great  one) 
of  that  class  of  people  belongs  to  the  various  bodies  of  dissenters. 
Many  hundreds  of  young  men  of  great  talent  and  energy,  belong¬ 
ing  to  these  denominations,  would  gladly  accept  of  masterships  in 
the  national  schools,  either  in  the  way  of  permanent  or  temporary 
provision,  could  they  do  it  consistently  with  their  consciences. 
The  services  of  all  this  mass  of  talent  and  enterprise  are  lost  to 
the  cause  of  education.  They  will  not  think  of  the  profession  of 
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teaching,  because  the  highest  situations  which  that  profession 
affords,  and  the  only  ones  that  afford  a  permanent  provision,  are 
closed  against  them.  The  regulations  which  have  this  effect 
were  enacted  at  a  time  when  Scotland  was  nearly  unanimous  in 
adherence  to  the  Established  Church.  They,  therefore,  could  at 
that  time  do  no  sensible  harm;  and  they  were  intended  to  exclude 
persons  from  so  important  an  office,  who  might  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  infant  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  of  Scotland. 
But  the  occasion  that  called  for  them  has  passed  away;  and,  on 
account  of  the  many  subdivisions  of  Presbyterianism  itself,  they 
have  become  injurious,  by  shutting  out  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  compete  for  the  situations  of  teachers.  This  is  a 
much  more  feasible  reason  for  the  decay  of  Scotch  schools,  than  any 
assigned  by  the  reviewer  to  whose  article  we  have  already  referred. 
We  are  sure,  that  his  own  candid  mind  will  perceive  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  Let  those  tests,  then,  be  abolished,  which  ex¬ 
clude  Dissenters  and  Seceders  from  the  Scotch  schools.  So  long 
as  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  continue  to  have  so 
much  influence  in  the  election  of  teachers,  no  danger  could  result 
from  this. 

We  have  pointed  out  what  is  right  and  what  is  deficient  in  the 
Scotch  system,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  Ireland.  Imitate  Scotland  when 
she  is  right,  supply  what  she  has  omitted,  and  avoid  her  foot¬ 
steps  where  she  is  wrong. 

The  great  principle  which  we  ought  to  keep  always  in  view  is, 
commencer  par  le  commencement-  Let  education  first  be  minis¬ 
tered  where  it  is  most  in  demand ,  not  where  it  is  most  needed; 
and  let  the  highest  kind  of  education  first  be  supplied,  because 
highly-educated  people  are  the  only  channels  by  which  intelligence 
can  be  made  to  flow  through  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

1.  Then,  let  two  or  three  new  universities  be  established  in 
Ireland.  If  two,  the  proper  places  are  Belfast  and  Limerick;  if 
three,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Sligo.  We  have  heard  it  objected  to 
the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  that  it  would  meet  with  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  members  and  friends  of  the  university  of  Dublin. 
But  we  are  unwilling  to  believe,  that  that  learned  body  should  be 
opposed  to  the  propagation  of  learning,  especially  as  it  is  suscep- 
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tible  of  the  most  convincing  demonstration,  that  such  an  event 
would  increase  the  pupils  and  revenues  of  that  venerable  and 
splendid  establishment  to  overflowing.  Let  three  other  univer¬ 
sities  be  founded  in  the  places  we  have  mentioned;  and  infallibly, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  university  of  Dublin  must 
double  the  capacity  of  her  buildings,  and  the  number  of  her  fel¬ 
lows.  The  vast  possessions  of  that  seminary,  and  her  antiquity, 
must  always  give  her  the  pre-eminence;  and  surely  her  attitude 
would  be  by  far  more  lofty,  sitting  in  maternal  dignity  among  her 
three  daughters,  than  in  her  present  solitary  grandeur.  In  each 
of  the  new  colleges,  and  in  that  of  Dublin,  we  would  of  course 
establish  a  professorship  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  a  school  for 
the  purposes  of  training;  and,  before  entering  under  that  profes¬ 
sor,  we  would  make  it  necessary  that  each  person  should  undergo 
an  examination  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  And  we 
would  make  it  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  national  schools  proposed 
to  be  established,  that  no  person  should  be  eligible  to  the  master¬ 
ship  of  any  of  them  without  being  thus  qualified^ 

2.  If  it  be  found  impracticable,  or  deemed  inexpedient^  to 
establish  universities  at  present,  let  professorships  of  the  art  of 
teaching  be  established  in  Dublin;,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  We  men¬ 
tion  these  three  places,  because  there  is  a  university  in  the  first, 
and  in  each  of  the  others  a  literary  institution  which  affords  the 
chief  parts  of  a  university  education.*  Such  seminaries  are  the 
great  nurseries  of  teachers;  and  therefore  the  young  men  in  them 
are  the  very  persons  to  whom  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of 
teaching  should  be  offered.  We  should  suppose,  that,  in  all  the 
places  mentioned,  buildings  for  the  purpose  could  be  procured  at 
little  or  no  expense.  Rooms  in  some  places  already  destined  to 
purposes  connected  with  education,  or  with  objects  of  general 
benevolence,  would  surely  be  cordially  granted.  There  would 
then  be  nothing  to  provide  but  a  salary  to  the  lecturer,  which 
would  not  need  to  be  large;  for  the  supply  of  students  would 
soon  amount  to  a  pretty  good  remuneration.  There  is  one  difii- 

*  It  may  be  said,  Why  propose  the  erection  of  universities  at  all,  while 
the  Cork  and  the  Belfast  Institutions  exist?  We  reply,  1st,  A  university,  with 
power  to  grant  degrees,  has  a  broader  basis,  and  is  more  sure  of  a  supply  of 
students.  2d,  A  university  has  a  better  chance  to  be  permanent 
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eulty  of  some  magnitude  connected  with  this  plan,  namely,  how 
to  make  provision  for  the  election  of  successive  professors,  so  as 
to  secure  its  purity.  This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  problems 
connected  with  the  subject;  for  literary  patronage  has  been  hor¬ 
ribly  abused.*  If  the  intended  professorships  were  part  of  the 
arrangements  of  a  university,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy.  A 
solitary  chair  is  extremely  difficult  to  fill,  and  to  maintain. 

3.  We  would  establish  as  many  schools  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  supply  from  one  half  to  one  fourth  of  the  education  that  the 
country  at  present  requires ,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  supplied  by  the 
private  speculation  of  such  individuals  as  would  be  qualified  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  masters  of  the  national  schools. 
We  would  not,  if  speaking  the  word  could  do  it,  establish  as  many 
schools  of  public  foundation  as  would  be  sufficient  for  even  the 
present  demand  of  the  country.  If  this  were  done,  that  spirit  of 
competition,  which,  constituted  as  men  now  are,  seems  so  necessary 
to  spur  them  on  to  their  duty,  would  be,  not  extinguished  indeed^ 
but  diminished. 

4.  A  beginning  ought  to  be  made  with  the  richest  and  most 
intelligent  parts  of  the  country,  where^schools  could  be  established 
with  least  expense,  and  where  schools  on  a  good  plan  would  be 
most  gladly  hailed.  These  good  schools  would  attract  the  ablest 
men  of  the  profession,— and  the  profession  in  Ireland  contains 
many  able  men.  Go  on,  however,  without  ceasing,  and  establish 
national  schools,  descending  along  the  scale  of  wealth  till  the  very 
poorest  part  of  the  country  is  reached.  By  establishing  a  school 
in  a  wealthy  place,  the  necessity  of  a  large  endowment  is  avoided. 
A  man  of  talent  and  respectability  is  secured.  Another  place,  less 
wealthy  or  less  zealous,  becomes  anxious  to  have  a  similar  advan¬ 
tage,  and  soon  is  brought  to  such  a  spirit  that  it  also  will  support 
a  school  without  any  endowment,  or  with  a  small  one.  By  this 
means,  the  character  of  master  of  one  of  the  national  schools  will 


*  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  wrong  and  unjust  appointments  have 
been  more  common  than  pure  ones,  but  that  the  former  have  frequently 
occurred;  and  the  consequences  of  one  such  act  are  of  the  most  injurious 
and  fatal  kind.  And,  what  is  rather  humbling,  this  patronage  has  been  abused 
as  often  when  it  has  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  literary  men,  as  in  any 
other  case. 


become  respectable;  and,  even  in  places  where  it  is  not  very  lu¬ 
crative,  there  will  be  abundance  of  candidates  for  it,  men  of 
respectable  character,  talents,  and  education;  just  as  young  men 
are  eager  to  enter  the  army  as  subalterns,  in  hope  of  future  pro¬ 
motion.  The  radical  error  in  all  schemes  of  national  education 
hitherto  proposed  is,  that  they  are  schemes  for  the  poor.  Now, 
we  say,  that  in  order  to  have  good  teachers  for  the  poor,  there 
must  be  one  common  system  of  education  for  them  and  for  the 
rich.  We  do  not  mean,  that  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor  must  necessarily  meet  in  the  same  school  to  be  taught;  but 
that  the  same  machine  of  national  education  must  furnish  teachers 
for  both.  The  teacher  who  labours  among  the  poor  requires  just 
as  high  professional  qualifications  as  he  who  labours  among  the 
rich;  he  may  not  need  the  same  extent  of  learning,  or  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  he  requires  even  more  skill  and  dex¬ 
terity  in  his  art,  because  the  minds  on  which  he  is  to  work  are  in 
an  inferior  state  of  cultivation.  But  scarcely  any  man  of  talent 
and  spirit  will  take  charge  of  a  pauper  school,  though  he  will  have 
no  objection  to  a  school  with  small  income,  and  attended  by 
humble  pupils,  if  he  is  to  be  one  of  a  profession,  all  whose  mem¬ 
bers  may  claim  a  connexion  with  one  another,  so  that  honour  is 
reflected  on  all,  from  the  respectability  of  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  it.  And  if  he  may  hope  to  mount,  step  by  step,  from  his 
humble  rustic  charge  to  a  higher  niche  in  the  same  edifice,  he  will 
set  himself  down  to  his  duties  with  the  encouraging  feeling  that 
he,  though  humble  as  an  individual,  is  one  of  a  respectable  and 
distinguished  profession,  and  may  yet  hold  a  high  place  among 
his  brethren.  Besides,  to  speak  plainly,  even  the  schools  where 
the  wealthier  classes  are  educated  stand  in  need  of  improvement. 
We  all  have  entered  upon  our  profession  unprepared.  This  was 
not  our  fault.  The  science  of  our  profession  we  had  not  studied; 
but  who  could  blame  us?  for  the  science  did  not  exist.  Newton 
cannot  be  reproached  with  ignorance,  for  not  knowing  the  modern 
chemistry;  nor  Archimedes,  for  being  unacquainted  with  the 
steam-engine.  Even  yet  it  has  scarcely  been  consolidated  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  that  regular  form  which  would  entitle  it  to  the  name 
either  of  art  or  science;  it  is  a  new  world,  in  the  act  of  emerging 
from  a  chaos.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  glory  of  those  who  have  pro- 
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moted  it;  and  the  names  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  admiration  by 
posterity:  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  us  for  not  finding  out 
these  improvements,  though  we  may  fairly  be  censured  if  we  do 
not  use  them  when  they  are  set  before  us.  But  the  fact  is,  some¬ 
thing  remains  yet  to  be  done.  There  are  facts  and  principles 
developed,  but  we  want  to  have  them  combined  into  a  vigorous 
and  well-working  practical  system.  At  this  task,  many  active 
minds  are  no  doubt  working;  and  no  doubt  they  will  in  time 
succeed.  But  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  us,  if  we  had  our 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which 
young  teachers  might  attend  for  the  purpose  of  being  initiated, 
and  older  ones  for  their  own  and  the  lecturers  mutual  improve¬ 
ment.  We  could  thus  exchange  our  ideas,  and  we  should  settle 
upon  some  common  principles. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  men  of  talent  and  education  for  the  masterships  of  the 
schools.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  effect  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  a  man,  though  humble  himself,  enjoys  the  brotherhood 
of  a  common  profession  with  distinguished  men.  But  there  are 
considerations  of  still  more  importance  than  this.  The  reasons 
why  few  men  of  talent  become  teachers,  from  deliberate  choice, 
are  three:  1st,  Not  understanding  the  philosophical  principles  of 
their  art,  the  employment  is  disagreeable;  this  would  be  removed 
at  once,  if  the  art  were  studied  as  founded  on  the  science  of  mind. 
2d,  There  is  a  degree  of  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  school¬ 
master,  from  the  association  of  it  with  rigour  and  chastisement;  that 
association  will  be  broken  when  teachers  shall  be  generally  so  far 
improved  in  the  science  of  their  profession,  as  to  be  able  to  govern 
with  less  severity.  3d,  The  remuneration,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
is  small  and  precarious:  now  a  race  of  teachers  who  could  excite 
a  taste  among  the  people,  would  create  a  remuneration  for  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  very  idea  of  a  national  establishment  implies  per¬ 
severance.  All  these  difficulties,  then,  being  removed  out  of  the 
way,  we  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-educated  persons  found  to  undertake  the  proposed  offices 
of  masters  of  the  national  schools,  even  although  many  of  the 
schools  should  offer  but  a  small  remuneration.  Many  dissenting 
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ministers,  and  even  curates  of  the  Irish  establishment,  live  upon 
very  low  salaries,  and  yet  are  men  of  education.  Where  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  fees  of  the  scholars  is  too  small  to  sup¬ 
port  a  man,  let  it  just  be  made  up  by  a  larger  fixed  salary. 

5.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  Irish  language  is  still 
spoken;  in  some  districts,  English  is  either  not  at  all  understood, 
or  understood  so  imperfectly  as  not  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
communication.  In  these  districts,  teachers  should  be  provided, 
who  shall  instruct  the  people  to  read  and  write  the  language  which 
they  speak.  This  will  be  the  surest  way  to  advance  them  in  civi¬ 
lization,  and  to  make  them  ultimately  learn  the  English  language. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  our  readers  the  following 
extract  from  a  paper,  circulated  within  the  last  few  days  by  a  so¬ 
ciety  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language.  Speaking 
of  their  undertaking,  they  say: 

“  It  is  said  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  Irish 
language,  and  delaying  the  union  of  the  British  and  Irish  into  one 
nation.  The  decay  of  the  language  of  Ireland  is  by  no  means  so 
rapid  as  is  generally  imagined.  There  is  nothing  to  which  a 
people  clings  so  long,  or  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  as  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Many  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  establish  the 
language  of  the  sister  island  amongst  our  mountains  and  glens; 
and  generations  must  pass  away  before  the  original  one  is  entirely 
obliterated.  And  should  we,  on  this  account,  defer  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  deny  to  the  present  and  rising  generations  the 
means  of  education,  merely  because  they  cannot  speak  English? 
Besides,  instead  of  the  extension  of  the  English  language  bein^j 
retarded,  it  will  actually  be  promoted  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
Irish.  6  The  peasant,  having  once  obtained  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  will  soon  be  excited  by  emulation  and  interest  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  language  on  which  his  hopes  depend.’’* 

“  But  it  has  been  said,  Why  not  teach  the  people  English  at 
once?  Experience  has  shown,  that  this  is  impracticable.  It  has 
been  often  attempted,  and  is  still  on  trial  through  the  country, 
but  uniformly  without  success.  The  pupils  are  taught,  indeed, 
to  commit  a  number  of  words  to  memory;  but  it  is  found  that 


*  Preface  to  Connellan’s  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language. 
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they  never  catch  the  spirit  of  the  language:  and  it  is  well  known, 
there  is  no  modern  tongue  so  difficult  to  be  acquired  as  the 
English.  Let  the  peasantry,  then,  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
their  own  language,  and  they  will  be  able  to  teach  themselves 
English.  Nor  is  this  mere  theory;  for  it  is  ascertained,  that  the 
progress  of  English  among  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  the  Welch, 
since  they  have  begun  to  be  educated  by  means  of  their  native 
dialects,  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  before.  The  same  has 
happened  with  respect  to  the  German  language  in  Bohemia. 

“  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is  no  desire  among  the  lower 
Irish  for  the  kind  of  instruction  which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  them. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  desire  is  known  to  exist  in  a  very 
great  degree.  Every  one  who  can  read  Irish  amongst  the  pea¬ 
santry  is  looked  up  to  with  the  utmost  respect;  and  whenever 
Irish  schools  have  been  opened,  they  have  been  attended  by  great 
numbers.  The  same  objection  was  made  in  Scotland,  and  the 
futility  of  publishing  books  urged;  since,  it  was  alleged,  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them.  But  this  has  been  refuted  by  the 
experience  of  a  few  years.  Not  only  are  the  Gaelic  books,  printed 
by  societies,  eagerly  bought  up;  but  even  booksellers  and  literary 
men  find  it  worth  while  to  publish  original  works,  and  translations 
from  English,  in  the  language  of  the  Highlands,  as  objects  of  pri¬ 
vate  speculation:  and  yet  the  number  of  persons  in  Scotland  who 
understand  English  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  does  not  amount  to 
one  fifth  of  those  in  Ireland,  who  are  in  a  similar  situation.” 

6.  As  to  the  article  of  religion,  we  know  not  what  to  say.  We 
fear,  the  plan  recommended  by  the  late  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  both  objectionable  in  principle,  and  impracticable 
in  detail.  If  we  make  good  the  latter  allegation,  we  shall  save 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  speaking  to  the  former.  As  far  as  the 
South  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  plan  of  having  two  separate 
days  for  religious  instruction,  one  for  Catholics  and  one  for  Pro¬ 
testants,  may  do  very  well.  It  is  liable  to  this  objection,  however, 
that  it  loses  one  day  in  the  week.  Only  four  days  are  employed 
in  the  work  of  ordinary  teaching;  of  the  remaining  two,  one  is 
given  up  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  other  to  Protestants:  the 
Catholic  children  must,  therefore,  be  unemployed  during  the 
Protestant  day  of  religious  instruction,  and  vice  versa .  But,  in 
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the  North  of  Ireland  it  would  never  do.  The  divisions  of  Pro¬ 
testants  among  themselves  would,  in  some  places,  render  three 
days  at  least  necessary  for  them  alone.  The  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  various  bodies  of  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Independents  (who,  however,  are  few  and  rare),  would  never  con¬ 
sent  to  the  same  system  of  instruction.  In  other  places,  again, 
one  day  would  be  quite  sufficient;  for  we  know  many  places  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Derry  where  a  Roman  Catholic  is  not 
to  be  found  for  miles;  and  many  places,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  are  no  Protestants.  Besides,  the  religious  instruction  is  to 
be  given  by  the  clergyman;  and  how  are  we  sure  of  him?  It  is 
his  duty  to  instruct  the  people,  it  is  true;  but  what  if  he  chooses 
not  to  perform  it?  Is  he  to  be  paid  by  government  an  extra 
salary  for  this?  Surely  not;  and,  if  not,  how  does  the  system  of 
education  lay  hold  of  him?  Now,  suppose  that  this  difficulty  is 
dismissed,  either  by  our  confidence  in  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  or  in 
any  other  way,  we  conceive  that  it  would  be  a  much  better  plan 
simply  to  send  each  division  of  the  children  on  the  same  day  to 
,  their  own  place  of  worship,  or  to  some  nearer  place,  appointed  by 
the  clergyman,  and  let  them  receive  religious  instruction  there; 
the  master  being  charged  to  look  into  the  attendance  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  those  days,  as  well  as  on  the  days  they  are  at  school,  and 
to  accompany  them,  perhaps,  in  rotation  to  take  care  of  the  deco¬ 
rum  of  their  behaviour.  But  we  confess  we  despair  of  the  success 
of  any  scheme  for  combining  religious  and  common  education  in 
Ireland  at  present.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted;  but  what  then? 
because  we  cannot  get  all  done,  shall  we  refuse  to  do  any  thing? 
Let  us  give  ordinary  education  as  a  temporal  benefit ,  as  the  means 
of  helping  the  wretched  population  to  earn  their  bread ,  on  the 
same  principle  that  we  are  commanded  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked.  Let  us  give  it,  though  it  may  be  spurned  with 
ingratitude,  that  we  may  imitate  him  who  causeth  his  rain  to  de¬ 
scend  on  the  unthankful  and  on  the  wicked.  It  has  been  often 
said,  that  knowledge  is  a  two-edged  sword;  that,  if  it  is  not  turned 
in  the  right  direction,  it  may  do  harm;  that,  therefore,  general 
education,  if  not  combined  with  religious  education  to  give  it  a 
right  direction,  had  better  not  be  bestowed.  Now,  this  we  deny. 
It  is  a  mistaken  acquiescence  in  the  arrogant  assertions  of  the 
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enemies  of  truth.  There  is  not  in  knowledge  any  thing  un¬ 
friendly  to  Christianity,  though  it  may  be  turned  against  Christi¬ 
anity  by  those  who  “  are  enemies  in  their  minds  by  wicked  works.” 
66  The  truth  is,  the  formation  of  the  religious  character  depends 
upon  causes  that  have  very  little  connexion  with  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation  or  enlarged  knowledge.  The  learned  and  the  unlearned 
are  more  nearly  on  a  level  than  is  generally  supposed,  because 
the  moral  nature  is  the  same  in  both ;  but  whatever  influence  does 
belong  to  an  enlarged  education,  is  favourable  to  religion.  An 
educated  and  well-informed  man  may  certainly  be  irreligious;  but 
it  is  not  his  education  nor  his  knowledge  that  has  made  him  so. 
He  would  have  been  so  had  he  been  ignorant,  though  his  cha¬ 
racter  would  of  course  have  assumed  a  different  form.  He  might 
not  have  been  frozen  by  speculative  infidelity;  but  he  would  have 
been  deluded  by  superstition,  hardened  by  hypocrisy,  or  debased 
by  sensuality.”  * 

But,  although  we  are  disappointed  that  the  idea  of  combining 
religious  instruction  with  the  common  business  of  schools  should 
turn  out  impracticable  in  Ireland,  we  confess  we  are  very  much 
cheered  when  we  contemplate  the  individual  zeal  that  has  origi¬ 
nated  and  carried  on  Sabbath-schools.  To  these  institutions  we 
shall  commit  the  task  of  religious  education,  without  any  appre¬ 
hension  for  the  result.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  zeal  which  has 
given  birth  to  them  is  to  pass  away,  or  that  it  depends  on  one,  or 
five,  or  twenty  individuals.  Nay,  we  are  confident,  that  the  very 
omission  of  religious  instruction  altogether  in  a  week-day  school, 
if  it  must  be  done,  would  be  the  very  means  of  stirring  up  a  ten¬ 
fold  zeal  among  the  pious  persons  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
making  them  ten  times  more  active  in  the  work  of  SabbatL-school 
instruction.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  at  present,  by  far 
the  best  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to  make  no  regulation  about 
religious  instruction  at  all.  Leave  it  to  the  feeling  of  each  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  and,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  schools, 
let  not  one  word  be  said  about  it,  either  in  the  way  of  injunction, 
prohibition,  or  regulation.  Thus,  an  opening  will  be  left  for  its 
introduction,  if  the  people  be  agreed  about  it;  but,  if  they  cannot 

*  This  passage  also  is  taken  from  the  paper  referred  to  in  page  32 . 
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agree,  one  of  two  things  will  happen:  either  they  will  omit  it  alto, 
gether,  and  the  matter  will  fall  to  the  charge  of  Sabbath-schools; 
or  else  they  will  divide  into  two  parties,  set  up  an  opposition 
school,  quarrel  violently  for  a  few  months,  and  in  a  few  years  be 
as  good  friends  as  ever;  and  the  country  will  have  two  schools, 
in  place  of  one. 

7.  Each  school  should  be  managed  by  persons  on  the  spot. 
With  the  utmost  deference  to  the  Committee  of  Parliament,  we 
must  say  that  a  Board  residing  in  the  capital,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  seems  to  us  an  unnecessary  arrangement,  and  not 
justified  (so  far  as  we  understand  that  subject)  by  the  philosophy 
of  human  motives.  All  general  regulations  concerning  the  schools, 
should  be  comprised  in  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament;^ 
and  any  violation  of  them  made  the  subject  of  an  appeal,  not  to  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  but  a  jury  of  the  country.  The  chief 
reason  given  for  the  appointment  of  this  Board  is,  that  large  sums 
of  money  are  annually  voted  for  education  in  Ireland.  Now,  we 
would  reduce  this  annual  sum  to  nothing.  We  would  either  di¬ 
vide  the  country  into  districts,  or  adopt  the  present  division  into 
parishes,  and  erect  a  school  in  each,  defraying  the  whole  expense 
of  building  from  the  public  purse.  We  would  make  provision, 
by  some  means,  for  raising  a  certain  and  perpetual  sum  on  the 
spot,  to  meet  all  other  expenses,  the  salary  of  the  master  included. 
We  do  not  go  into  detail,  either  as  to  the  kind  of  buildings  that 
ought  to  be  erected,  or  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
local  fund  is  to  be  raised;  these  are  subjects  of  ulterior  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  subjects  on  which  we  are  not  unprepared  to  spe^k, 
should  it  be  deemed  necessary.  As  to  the  control  which  it  is  pro- 


*  These  regulations  should  be  drawn  up  with  great  care ;  and  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  school  business  should  be  consulted. 
When  a  plan  for  draining  bogs  is  in  contemplation,  engineers  are  examined ; 
when  hospitals  are  to  be  founded  or  regulated,  physicians  are  consulted; 
and  the  framers  of  a  plan  for  national  education  ought  to  seek  for  information 
from  schoolmasters,  both  professional  ones  and  amateurs.  In  particular,  the 
higher  class  of  masters  in  the  Scotch  schools,  who  have  the  experience  of  a 
good  system,  with  some  defects,  daily  before  their  eyes  and  among  their 
hands,  could  give  information,  and  bring  forward  views  that  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use.  Besides  these  gentlemen,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
by  name  Mr.  Professor  Pillans,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
have  given  their  minds  to  the  subject  of  elementary  education  with  great 
zeal,  and  whose  opinions  would  be  most  valuable* 
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posed  that  the  Commissioners  should  exercise,  by  inspecting  the 
schools,  either  in  person  or  through  others,  it  would  obviously  be 
much  more  effectually  exercised  by  a  local  Board  for  each  parish,  so 
constituted  as  to  remove  the  risk  of  party  or  personal  interest  being 
allowed  to  influence  its  deliberations.  But,  after  all,  the  parents 
are,  or  rather  will  become,  the  best  inspectors;  and  the  best  stimulus 
to  those  teachers  who  have  so  easy  a  conscience,  or  so  little  taste  for 
their  profession,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  their  duties,  will 
be  found  in  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people.  This  check 
operates  very  slightly  at  present,  because  the  universal  ignorance 
of  parents  makes  them  either  listless  or  capricious.  The  former 
are  satisfied  with  any  teacher;  the  latter  are  best  satisfied  with  the 
most  showy  and  superficial,  but  are  not  long  satisfied  with  any. 

The  views  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  are  brought  forward 
at  considerable  inconvenience  to  their  author;  and,  from  his  pecu¬ 
liar  situation,  they  are  brought  forward  with  reluctance.  He  has, 
for  several  years,  delayed  to  publish  them;  and  they  are  at  last 
forced  from  him  by  the  appearance  of  some  steps  being  about  to  be 
taken  for  establishing  a  sy  stem  of  national  education  in  Ireland.  He 
conceived  he  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
if  he  did  not,  before  any  measure  should  be  finally  adopted,  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  public,  views  which  experience  and  reflection  had  taught 
him  to  regard  as  of  vital  importance*  He  does  not  claim  origi¬ 
nality  :  most  of  the  principles  he  urges,  and  of  the  measures  he 
proposes,  have  been  urged  and  proposed  already.  If  there  be 
any  thing  that  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  had  from  others,  it 
is  very  possible  that  he  may  have  heard  it  or  read  it,  and,  ap¬ 
proving  it,  may  have  adopted  it  as  his  own,  without  remember¬ 
ing  the  source  from  which  it  came;  or  that,  though  it  may  have 
sprung  up  in  his  own  mind,  it  may  yet  have  been  published  by 
another  before  him.  This  has  happened  to  him  so  often,  that 
he  is  now  very  cautious  of  advancing  any  thing  as  new.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  opinions  and  his  plans,  he  has  the  con¬ 
solation  of  knowing,  that  many  of  the  former  coincide  with  those 
of  persons  far  his  superiors  in  ability  and  knowledge;  and  that  as 
many  of  the  latter  as  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experience,  have 
been  crowned  with  the  most  triumphant  success. 
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Art.  1. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  has  attempted  to  lay  down,  in 
a  regular  way,  those  principles  of  intellectual  philosophy  on  which 
the  art  of  teaching  is  founded,  and  to  show  them  in  that  light  which 
is  most  fitted  to  display  their  use  in  education.  That  a  writer  of 
such  talent,  and  so  particularly  distinguished  for  practical  good  sense, 
should  have  written  two  octavo  volumes  with  this  view,  may  satisfy 
many  of  our  readers  that  the  idea  is  not  chimerical.  And,  if  farther 
authority  be  wanted,  it  may  be  added,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  under¬ 
taking  was  approved  and  applauded  by  the  wisest  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  her  cotemporaries.  Among  these,  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  last-mentioned  writer  bears 
the  following  generous  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  services 
which  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  rendered  to  mankind,  by  thus  developing 
the  practical  utility  of  metaphysical  science:  “  In  her  works  on  edu¬ 
cation,”  says  the  amiable  eulogist,  “  she  not  only  shows  that  she  has 
studied  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  she  has  made  herself 
acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  the  best 
moral  and  metaphysical  writers,  but  she  adds  new  value  to  their 
knowledge,  by  rendering  it  practically  useful.  She  has  thrown  open, 
to  all  classes  of  readers,  those  metaphysical  discoveries  or  observa¬ 
tions  which  had  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  learned.  To  a  sort  of 
knowledge  which  had  been  considered  rather  as  a  matter  of  curiosity 
than  of  use,  she  has  given  real  value  and  actual  currency.  She  has 
shown  how  the  knowledge  of  metaphysics  can  be  made  serviceable  to 
the  art  of  education.  She  has  shown,  for  instance,  how  the  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas  may  be  applied,  in  early  education,  to  the 
formation  of  the  habits  of  temper,  and  of  the  principles  of  taste  and 
of  morals:  she  has  considered  how  all  that  metaphysicians  know  of 
sensation  and  abstraction  can  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
attention,  the  judgment,  and  the  imagination  of  children.  No  matter 
how  little  is  actually  ascertained  on  these  subjects:  she  has  done 
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much  in  awakening  the  attention  of  parents,  of  mothers  especially, 
to  future  inquiry:  she  has  done  much  by  directing  their  inquiries 
rightly — much  by  exciting  them  to  reflect  upon  their  own  minds,  and 
to  observe  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  their  children :  she  has  opened 
a  new  field  of  investigation  to  women — a  field  fitted  to  their  domestic 
habits, — to  their  duties  as  mothers,  and  their  business  as  preceptors 
of  youth,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  give  the  winds  of  children  those  first 
impressions  and  ideas  which  remain  the  longest,  and  which  influence 
them  often  the  most  powerfully  through  the  whole  course  of  life.  In 
recommending  to  her  own  sex  the  study  of  metaphysics,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  education,  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  been  judiciously  careful  to 
avoid  all  that  can  lead  to  that  species  of  vain  debate  of  which  there 
is  no  end :  she,  knowing  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  does 
not  attempt  to  go  beyond  them,  into  that  which  can  be  at  best  but  a 
dispute  about  terms.  She  does  not  aim  at  making  women  expert  in 
the  wordy  war;  nor  does  she  teach  them  to  astonish  the  unlearned, 
by  their  acquaintance  with  the  various  vocabulary  of  metaphysical 
system-makers:  such  jugglers’  tricks  she  despised;  but  she  has  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  deceived  or  overawed  by  those  who  would 
represent  the  study  of  the  human  mind  as  one  that  tends  to  no  prac¬ 
tical  purpose,  and  that  is  unfit  and  unsafe  for  her  sex.  Had  Mrs. 
Hamilton  set  ladies  on  metaphysics  merely  to  show  their  paces,  she 
would  have  made  herself  and  them  ridiculous  and  troublesome;  but 
she  has  shown  how  they  may,  by  slow  and  certain  steps,  advance  to 
a  useful  object.  The  dark,  intricate,  and  dangerous  labyrinth,  she 
has  converted  into  a  clear,  straight,  practicable  road — a  road  not  only 
practicable,  but  pleasant ;  and  not  only  pleasant,  but,  what  is  of  far 
more  consequence  to  women,  safe.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  too,  who  filled  with  such  distinguished  success 
the  chair  which  Dugald  Stewart  had  just  vacated,  has  borne  witness 
to  the  importance  of  intellectual  philosophy,  in  “  its  application  to 
the  noblest,  though,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  the  least  studied  of 
all  the  arts, — the  art  of  education'1  After  speaking  of  the  connexion 
between  the  art  of  criticism  and  the  science  of  mind,  he  adds, 
u  There  is  another  art ,  however,  to  which  knowledge  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is  still  more  important — that  noble 
art,  which  has  the  charge  of  training  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of 
infancy  into  all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom  of  maturer  man¬ 
hood — of  forming,  of  a, creature,  the  frailest  and  feeblest  perhaps 
which  Heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fearless  sovereign  of  the 
whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter,  and  adorer,  and  almost  the 
representative  of  the  Divinity.  The  art,  which  performs  a  transfor¬ 
mation  so  wondrous,  cannot  but  be  admirable  itself;  and  it  is  from 
observation  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  all  which  is  most  admirable  in 
it  is  derived.  *  *  *  It  is  easy  to  know,  that  praise  or  censure, 

reward  or  punishment,  may  increase  or  lessen  the  tendency  to  the 
repetition  of  any  particular  action ;  and  this,  together  with  the  means 
of  elementary  instruction,  is  all  which  is  commonly  termed  education . 
But  the  true  science  of  education  is  something  far  more  than  this.  *  * 
It  is  the  art  of  seeing,  not  the  immediate  effect  only,  but  the  series 
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of  effects  which  may  follow  any  particular  thought  or  feeling,  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  possible  combinations — the  art  often  of  drawing 
virtue  from  apparent  evil,  and  of  averting  evil  that  may  rise  from 
apparent  good.  It  is,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ap¬ 
plied  practically  to  the  human  mind, — enriching  it,  indeed,  with  all 
that  is  useful  or  ornamental  in  knowledge^  but  at  the  same  time  giving 
its  chief  regard  to  objects  c*  yet  greater  moment — averting  evil ,  which 
all  the  sciences  together  could  not  compensate,  or  producing  goody 
compared  with  which  all  the  sciences  together  are  as  nothing .  ”  * 

Art.  2. — The  necessity  of  some  regular  provision  for  instructing 
teachers  in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  has  begun  to  be  felt  by  all  those  who 
take  an  enlarged  and  rational  view  of  the  subject  of  education.  The 
first  rude  essay  was  made  in  the  model  schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 
But  reflecting  people  soon  saw  the  utter  inefficiency  of  this  mere 
mechanical  training,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  true  and 
rational  system  of  professional  education  for  teachers,  that  the  steam- 
engine  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  bears  to  the  steam-engine  of 
Watt.  Hints  to  this  purpose  we  have  met  with  in  various  places; 
but  the  first  regular  publication  on  the  subject  that  we  have  heard, 
of,  is  one  by  a  Mr.  J.  G.  Carter,  an  American  writer,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  only  through  a  short  article  in  No.  LIV.  of  the 
North  American  Review .  It  contains  “  an  outline  of  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  teachers.”  After  giving  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  miserable  and  melancholy  deficiency  of  the  greater  part  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  owing  to  the  want  of  professional  skill  in  the  teachers, 
the  reviewer  quotes  from  Mr.  Carter  the  following  judicious  remarks; 
“  When  we  are  looking  for  a  teacher,  we  inquire  how  much  he  knows , 
not  how  much  he  can  communicate ;  as  if  the  latter  qualification  were 
of  no  consequence  to  us.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  parents  and 
children,  to  say  the  least,  are  as  much  interested  in  the  latter  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  their  instructor  as  in  the  former.  Though  a  teacher  can¬ 
not  communicate  more  knowledge  than  he  possesses;  yet  he  may 
possess  much,  and  still  be  able  to  impart  but  little.  And  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  be  of  but  trifling  use  to  a  school, 
while  it  was  locked  up  safely  in  the  head  of  a  country  schoolmaster. 
So  far  as  the  object  of  a  school  or  of  instruction,  therefore,  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  novel  as  the  opinion  may  seem,  it  does 
appear  to  me,  that  both  parents  and  pupils  are  even  more  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  part  of  their  teacher’s  knowledge,  which  they  will  be 
likely  to  get,  than  in  the  part  which  they  certainly  cannot  get.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  *  When  instructors  understand  their  profession ;  that 

is,  in  a  word,  when  they  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  infant  mind; 
what  powers  are  earliest  developed,  and  what  studies  are  best  adapted 
to  their  developement;  then  it  will  be  time  to  lay  out  and  subdivide 
their  work  into  an  energetic  system  of  public  instruction.  Till  this 
step  towards  a  reform,  which  is  preliminary  in  its  very  nature,  be 
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taken,  every  other  measure  must  be  adopted  in  the  dark;  and  there¬ 
fore  be  liable  to  fail  utterly  of  its  intended  result.  Houses  and  funds 
and  books  are  all,  indeed,  important;  but  they  are  only  the  means 
of  enabling  the  minds  of  the  teachers  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  And  they  must,  inevitably,  fail  of  their  happiest  effects,  till 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  have  been  prepared  to  act  upon  those  of 
their  pupils  to  the  greatest  advantage.” 

Another  passage,  quoted  by  the  reviewer,  contains  a  powerful 
exposure  of  the  unaccountable  infatuation  under  which  mankind  are 
labouring  on  this  subject:  “  This  is  the  only  service,”  says  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter,  “  in  which  we  venture  to  employ  young,  and  often  ignorant  per¬ 
sons,  without  some  previous  instruction  in  their  appropriate  duties. 
We  require  experience  in  all  those  whom  we  employ  to  perform  the 
slightesttoechanical  labour  for  us.  We  would  not  buy  a  coat  nor  a 
hat  of  one,  who  should  undertake  to  make  them  without  a  previous 
apprenticeship.  Nor  would  any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  offer  to 
us  the  result  of  his  first  essay  in  manufacturing  either  of  these  arti¬ 
cles.  We  do  not  even  send  an  old  shoe  to  be  mended,  except  it  be 
to  a  workman  of  whose  skill  we  have  had  ample  proof.  Yet  we  com¬ 
mit  our  children  to  be  educated  to  those  who  know  nothing,  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  of  the  complicated  and  difficult  duties  assigned  to 
them.  Shall  we  trust  the  developement  of  the  delicate  bodies,  the 
susceptible  hearts,  and  the  tender  minds  of  our  little  children,  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  their  nature?  Can  they,  can  these 
rude  hands  finish  the  workmanship  of  the  Almighty?  No  language 
can  express  the  astonishment,  which  a  moment’s  reflection  on  this 
subject  excites  in  me.” 

The  following  observations  from  the  reviewer’s  own  pen  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  American  States,  but  will  apply  most  accurately  to 
ourselves:  “  The  country  is  really  at  a  vast  expense  of  means  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  it  is  at  this  expense  by  direction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  paid  at  once  out  of  the  public  trea¬ 
sury.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  put  to  the  common  sense  and 
prudence  of  our  legislatures,  whether  they  will  suffer  these  means, 
thus  accumulated,  to  be  wasted,  or  to  fail  of  their  full  and  proper 
effect?  Shall  we  build  school-houses,  and  purchase  books,  and  col¬ 
lect  large  sums  of  money,  and  stop  here,  and  leave  undone  the  very 
thing  that  is  to  give  efficacy  to  all  the  rest?  Shall  we  rear  a  system 
of  machinery,  with  great  labour  and  care,  without  attention  to  the 
very  povoer,  by  which  it  is  to  work  with  energy  and  effect?  For  we 
aver,  and  repeat,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  teachers  is  the  power, 
the  vital  principle,  the  main  spring  in  our  school  establishments.” 

In  short,  we  recommend  the  whole  of  this  article  (though  it  has  its 
errors)  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  friends  of  real  education  in  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland. 

Art.  3. — When  page  26  was  printed,  we  intended  to  make  some 
observations,  in  this  place,  on  the  plans  of  Pestalozzi ;  but  want  of 
room  compels  us  to  content  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Ha¬ 
milton’s  tract  on  the  subject. 
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With  the  highest  respect  for  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  referred  to  in  page  25,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  their  Report,  dated  19th  May,  1828.  And  that  our  profession  of 
respect  may  not  be  mistaken  for  mere  words  of  course,  we  shall 
mention  what  seem  to  us  to  have  been  the  irresistible  causes  of  the 
imperfections  to  which  we  allude. 

I.  The  Commissioners,  whose  Reports  were  the  materials  on  which 
the  Committee  had  to  work,  had  bestowed  their  chief  attention  on 
the  problem,  “  to  find  a  plan  of  National  Education,  which  shall  sa¬ 
tisfy  all  religious  parties.,,  They  were  not  aware  of  the  principles 
urged  in  the  preceding  pages,  namely,  the  necessity  of  high  general 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  a  close  and  special  professional  education, 
in  order  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  humblest  department  of  teaching. 
By  saying  this,  we  mean  not  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  Commissioners. 
The  errors  and  defects  which  may  be  observed  in  their  views  are 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  diligence  or  ability  on  their  part,  but 
to  the  present  defective  state  of  the  science  of  education. 

II.  The  Commissioners  have  endeavoured  to  devise  a  system  of 
education  for  the  poor;  whereas,  there  is  wanted  a  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  people .  This  error  arose  obviously  from  their  not  being 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  having  good  masters  for  schools  upon 
which  the  brand  of  pauperism  is  fixed;  and  from  their  not  having 
happened  to  detect  the  common  mistake  concerning  the  sufficiency 
of  the  system  of  education  followed  with  the  children  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes. 

From  these  causes,  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  is  de¬ 
fective  in  the  following  particulars : 

I.  It  does  not  contain  a  proposal  for  the  efficient  general  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education  of  teachers.  It  proposes,  indeed,  a  model  school, 
in  which  proposal  we  rejoice,  because  it  is  an  avowal  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  that  teaching  is  an  art  which  needs  to  be  learned ; 
but,  when  we  hear  of  a  model  school , — judging  both  from  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  itself,  and  from  the  establishments  to  which  it  is  applied, — 
we  are  led  to  conceive  of  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
after  which  another  piece  of  mechanism  is  to  be  fashioned. 

II.  It  is  framed  for  the  poor,  chiefly  or  exclusively.  The  impolicy 
of  such  a  plan  will  appear  from  what  has  been  already  stated;  its 
defectiveness,  from  the  urgent  necessity  that  there  is  for  a  reform  even 
in  schools  for  the  children  of  the  rich. 

III.  It  proposes  to  give  the  management  and  control  of  the  in¬ 

tended  system  of  education  to  a  Board  of  Education.  Now,  to  this 
we  object  as  follows:  » 

1.  The  experience  of  past  ages  has  proved,  that  such  Boards  are 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  pernicious  sinecure; — pernicious,  because 
they  cast  the  shield  of  legal  protection  over  all  those  abuses  in  par¬ 
ticular  schools,  which  they  fail  to  detect,  either  from  their  own  negli- 
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gence,  or  from  je  imperfect  nature  of  the  surveillance  they  can 
exercise  over  so  r jny  distant  and  scattered  establishments.  We  have 
the  experience  qpearly  six  thousand  years  to  testify,  that,  when  the 
management  of  ly  business  is  committed  to  those  who  have  not  an 
immediat^interi  in  it,  it  may  be  well  enough  managed  for  a  little 
at  the  first;  butpooner  or  later,  the  duty  will  be  neglected,  and  the 
trust  abused.  jus  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  conclusion  from  general 
principles:  the  lechanism  of  metropolitan  Boards  and  itinerant  in¬ 
spectors  has  be^  repeatedly  tried. 

2.  The  knoWdge  that  such  a  Board  had  the  charge  of  the  schools* 
would  lull  asle|  the  vigilance  of  those  persons  on  the  spot,  who  are 
always  the  mo  j  efficient  check  upon  a  local  establishment. 

3.  Such  a  Bird  would  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  expense  suf¬ 
ficient  to  founjand  establish  three  new  universities;  each  one  on  a 
scale  three  tink  more  magnificent  than  there  is  any  use  for. 

4.  It  is  projjsed,  to  intrust  this  Board  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  model  schpls  and  the  editorship  of  all  school-books.  This  would 

f  be  attended  ^Ith  all  the  very  worst  consequences  of  a  monopoly. 
The  particuladews  of  the  Board  would  be  introduced  into  the  model 
schools,  whicl would  be  a ri  effectual  bar  to  improvement.  Whereas, 
if  there  were  ifferent  model  schools  (although  we  dislike  the  epithet 
model )  under  lie  charge  *of  independent  professors  of  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  theiublic  would  soon  find  out  which  was  best;  students 
would  flock  t/him,  and  the  others  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  his 
improvements  in  order  to  share  in  his  profits.  Besides,  a  professor 
of  Teaching  vll  have  motives  to  labour  for  the  perfecting  of  the  art, 
which  a  memjer.of  a  Board  could  never  feel.  First ,  The  very  ne¬ 
cessity  of  staying  the  subject  with  a  view  to  instruct  others  will 
compel  him  t  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  get  into  the  way,  if  not  of 
investigating!  at  least  of  stumbling  upon,  new  and  useful  ideas. 
Secondly ,  Thi  necessity  of  making  a  public  appearance  before  edu¬ 
cated  person/,  as  his  students  by  the  hypothesis  are,  would  secure 
his  attentionto  the  subject.  Thirdly ,  As  his  income  will  depend  (at 
least  in  a  grfat  measure)  on  the  number  of  his  auditors,  he  will  exert 
himself,  thaljhe  may  both  keep  hold  of  his  own  share  of  professional 
students,  anl  attract  to  his  lectures  persons  who  are  not  professional. 
How  can  thi  same  attainments  be  expected  from  a  person  who  is  not 
required  to  leach  the  science  himself,  who  does  not  need  to  hazard 
his  reputation  by  appearing  before  the  public,  who  enjoys  a  fixed 
salary  fromihe  national  purse,  who  is  sheltered  from  individual  re- 
sponsibilityby  being  one  of  a  body,  and  who  has  no  rival  to  compete 
with  either|for  fame  or  for  emolument?  As  to  school-books,  it  is 
true  that  oit  of  tens  of  thousands  which  have  been  published,  ten 
good  ones  could  not  be  picked;  but,  to  remedy  this  terrible  evil,  we 
must  r|nofe  lts  cause«  At  present,  there  are  very  few  who  know 
how  t<7 compose  a  school-book;  and  these  few  are  deterred  from 
writing,  by  the  melancholy  conviction,  that  very  few  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  a  good  school-book,  or  able  to  distinguish  between  it  and  a 
bad  one  But,  if  the  science  of  education  were  cultivated  as  we  have 
proposec,  bad  school-books  would  soon  be  driven  from  the  market; 
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for  the  whole  mass  of  teachers  would  become  qlified  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  such  works,  and  those  who  might  Ive  the  talent  and ' 
ambition  to  become  authors,  would  be  put  in  posssion  of  the  very 
necessary  quality  of  knowing  how  to  write  for  chiren.  Bad  school¬ 
books,  therefore,  could  not  exist,  when  the  pro«sion  of  teachers 
would  no  longer  furnish  either  manufacturers  or  jrchasers  of  such 
articles.  But,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Board,  all  iprovement  would 
be  at  an  end.  The  books  once  approved  and  eablished  by  that 
body  would  be  very  rarely,  and  with  greakdifficulty, hanged;  or,  even 
if  the  Board  were  to  employ  men  at  a  yearly  salarjo  labour  in  im¬ 
proving  these  books,  how  insignificant  would  be  the  progress,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  would  be  achieved  by  hundrei  of  ardent  rivals, 
animated  by  the  hope  of  fame  or  profit,  and  confidei  in  the  impartial 
decision  of  an  open  market  and  good  judges ?  Theseould  be  judges, 
too,  the  integrity  of  whose  decision  would  be  secured  y  the  considera¬ 
tion,  thdt  it  is  for  their  own  interest  to  judge  right  ;for  the  school¬ 
master  who  uses  the  best  text-book  has  a  decided  acantage  over  his 
fellows. 

5.  If  the  members  of  such  a  Board  were  not  ptsons  who  had 
themselves  been  teachers,  they  would  be  altogether  inqualified  for 
some  of  the  functions  which  it  is  proposed  to  assign  them;  and,  if 
they  were,  there  would  be  many  temptations  in  their  ay  to  an  abuse 
of  power. 

In  fine,  from  reason  and  experience  we  learn,  that  here  is  no  task 
which  could  be  committed  to  such  a  Board,  that  woul  not  be  much 
more  effectually  accomplished  by  the  influence  of  pubic  opinion 
professional  competition. 
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